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THU 


SPANISH CAMPAIGN. 


CHAP. I. 

Vy'OME, Charles,” said Mr. Franklin, 
“ shall you and I take a walk ?” 

“ With all my heart, uncle,” replied 
Charles, running for his hat: “ now^ which 
way shall we go, uncle ?” 

“ If you will get a piece of bread, w* 
will walk down to the fish-pond ; I am.fond 
of seeing the fishes sport in the water.”* 

Charles, who was a boy of fourteen, 
equally anticipated amusement from the 
sight, therefore speedily procured a slice 
of bread, and they set out, with charitable 
intent, towards the finny tribe. 


vot. I. 
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■SIDiiring the old gentleman be- 

iHWr\«» qii^stibs) his nephew respecting his 
but just come home from 
EKIMV^Hhd the summer holidays at his 
father's seat, where Mr. Franklin had been 
a few weeks upon a visit. 

This gentleman was an excellent scholar, 
and had, nay, still continued to turn his ac¬ 
quired knowledge to some account, as will 
be seen in the course of our narrative. 

His nephew’s answers met his approba¬ 
tion, and he was expressing Ids satisfaction 
when they arrived at the pond they came 
to visit, which was, at what might be deem¬ 
ed the head, fenced in with a wooden rail, 
which extended nearly fifty yards. It had 
Ibng been the custom to feed the fish from 
this particular spot; they were therefore 
remarkably tame, and never failed to shew 
themselves when they heard voices, or when 
any thing was thrown in to gratify their 
palate. 

The weather being remarkably serene, 
the water was very clear; Mr, Franklin was 
therefore greatly amused and interested 
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by>the scene ; but being rather corpulent, 
during an unusual ebullition of mirth, he 
threw himself with too much violence 
against the rail, which, having long with¬ 
stood the attacks of time and weather, and 
being rather decayed, suddenly gave way, 
when the old gentleman fell headlong into 
the water. The fish, alarmed by so unusual 
a disturbance, hastily retreated, not feel¬ 
ing inclined to scranf>ble for so large a bait. 

The water at this spot was more than six 
feet deep, consequently the old gentle¬ 
man could not feel his feet when he rose, 
but gave a violent roar, and instantly dis¬ 
appeared, Charles, who had learnt to^ 
swim at Eton, instantly threw off his coat 
and waistcoat, and kicking off his shoes at 
the same moment, he plunged into the 
water, caught the skirt of his uncle’s coat in 
his mouth, and was thus enabled to drag 
him near a dozen yards, when he fortu¬ 
nately fclf the ground This gave him 
courage to redouble his efforts, and induced 
him to exert all his strength to draw llm 

2 
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old man on shore, as he had lo't all po’ver 
of assisting himself; he however soon 
recovered, when he was once more stretch¬ 
ed out upon terra firma. 

Charh s having loosened his neckcloth, 
and done all in his power to assist nature, 
as he had seen practised among his brother 
Etqnians, upon such emergencies, the 
smile of satisfaction visible upon liis uncle’s 
countenance, when he opened his eyes, 
before he was able to speak, more thjii re¬ 
paid the intrepid \oulb, not only for his 
exertions, but for the serious alaiiu he had 
undergone. 

After a time, the old gentleman faintly 
Wticulated, “ You shall not go unrewarded, 
iny dear boy, as you ha\e i crtainly, under 
Heaven, been the means of saving my 
life—yes, I.should certainly have perished, 
had you not providentially been with me, 
and the fish might have feasted upon me at 
their ease, as.I have several tinus ltd them 
yyhen alone, and no one woi ld have 
thought of dragging this pond for me, ex- 
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the broken rail had led them to suspect 
that I ia^ f<,i!nd a watery grave." 

C'haries expressed the real joy he felt at 
having ijten so fortunately accessary to his 
p;C'crvation, though he had no great rea¬ 
son to he particularly partial to his relative^ 
who, though supposed to he rolling in 
wealth, had never, as yet, bestowed a six¬ 
pence upon him, although he was Iris fa¬ 
vourite, and had been named after him. 
The youth had therefore been more guid¬ 
ed by instinctive humanity than by real 
afrcction, which was, perhaps, the moi’c 
fortunate for his uncle, as terror did not 
deprive him of the necessary presence of 
mind. ^ 

The old gentleman having at last regain¬ 
ed his feet, Charles proposed running home 
for a carriage, and farther assistance. Ilis 
uncle overruled his intention, declaring 
himself perfectly able to walk; adding, 
" the exercise will do us both good, and 
possibly prevent our taking cold; besides, I 
should be sorry to alarm the family.’’ 

Charles said no more, but wet as the old 
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man was, he chose to examine the rai* 
very closely, before he quitted the spot; 
for he was of so suspicious a disposition, 
that he had his doubts whether it had not 
been previously sawed, or otherwise weak¬ 
ened, in hopes that he might, by trusting 
to its strength, come to an untimely end ; 
and so strange and contradictory were his 
feelings, that he was not inclined to rejoice 
when he was fully convinced that accident 
alone, and the decay of the wood, had oc¬ 
casioned his misfortune. 

i 

Charles, while he was thus employed, 
wrung some of the wet out of his coat, 
and then, with his own upon his arm, he 
returned with him to the house, which was 
not more than half a mile from the pond 
they had been visiting. Before they reach¬ 
ed the lawn, they were met by sir George 
Franklin, who had, from the window of his 
study, seen them advancing, and who had 
guessed something had befallen them. 

Before be could make any inquiries, Mr. 
Franklin exclaimed, “ Thanks to my ne¬ 
phew, brother, you see me once more 
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j{?ive; and I promise you, as I have al¬ 
ready done him, that he shall not gb unre¬ 
warded.” 

vSir George, with great apparent feel¬ 
ing, expressed his surprise and satisfaction, 
inquiring the particulars of his accident. 
A full explanation ensued, and the baro¬ 
net swore the whole of the railing should 
be immediately removed, and replaced*with 
new, of a much stronger make and tex¬ 
ture. 

Having thus rescued one of our princi¬ 
pal characters from an untimely end, we 
shall leave him to recruit his exhausted 
frame and spirits, the baronet to relate the 
adventure to his lady and family, Charies 
to change his linen, and the servants to 
wonder and conjecture, and exaggerate 
the danger of the uncle, and the intrepidity 
of the boy, while we enter into a few an¬ 
tecedent details respecting the Franklin 
family, with which V is proper our readers 
should be made acquainted in this stage of 
our history. 
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CHAP. n. 

The grandfather of sir George and Mr. 
Charl.’S Franklin was a miller, who had 
Lrmight up a large family upon very slen¬ 
der means, as his principal employer, Mr. 
l.axton, a great corn-factor, and who held 
large contsacts under government, con- 
tiived to keep r.im very pooi ; but, either 
owing to a twinge of conscience, or to a 
'.inccrc wi h to make the worthy drttdge 
some amends for his constant hard barga.ins, 
he agieed, v^hen they became of asiiirablc 
?g‘c, to lake one of his sons into his count- 
in",-!'oi.se as a clerk, as the miller had, by 
dint <.r the most parsimonious fnigality, 
been able to give h's children a decent 
education, and young George, the third 
son, v'is reckoned a very good accompt- 
ant, v’Jiich parllcularJy recommended him 
to t; e otice of the <ontractor, vvho foiii.d 
him a real acquisition to his establishn.e t. 
since having, from an inf.int, been b-rought 
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in the mill, he was a jjood judge of 
corn ; and as he was very honest, Mr. Lax- 
ton soon entrusted him to make purchases, 
since he thought he made even harder bar¬ 
gains than himself In a few years, there¬ 
fore, George assumed the name of Mr. 
Franklin, and was placed at (he head of tiie 
factor’s affairs, who, as he advanced in 
yeais, became more partial toaneasyWfe: 
having accuinuLitcd an ample fortune, this 
induced him to olfer his factotum, lor such 
his clerk now was, a quarter share in the 
business, on condition of his taking upon 
him the stipcrinfendance of the whole, 
adding, as he knew his father could, not 
afford him any assistance, he would let him 
in upon very easy terms. 

George Franklin was all ioy and grati¬ 
tude, and ready to accctlc to every plan his 
master could suggf®6t, which held out pros¬ 
pects of advancement to himself; and 
when he felt his power,- he certainly did 
not stick at trilles, to increase' the-stor.» 
of his generous benefactor,- who never had 

B 
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ocrasion to regret having taken him intrt 
])ar»ncrship, since his wealth appeared to 
acciiinula'e to the full as rapidly as here¬ 
tofore. 

Mr. Laxton was the father of three 
daughters, tx' o of whom were married, and 
had each received thirty thousand pounds, 
as a wedding portion ; the youngest was 
about four years younger than Mr. Frank¬ 
lin, aud having attained her twenty-first 
year, without having been asked in mar¬ 
riage, Mr, Laxton resolved to bestow her 
upon his now favourite partner, who had 
hitherto been too intent upon the main 
chrnce to think of marriage; and had he 
^een less attentive to the multiplication- 
table, he would never have ventured to 
raise his eyes towards Miss Jane Laxton ; 
but when apprized of her father’s kind in¬ 
tentions, he was as profuse in his expres¬ 
sions of gratitude as when he understood 
lie meant to make him his partner; and 
■he even declared himself charmed with his 
intended bride, as her father’s cash ren- 
•dered him blind to her defects, both of 
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person and mind, which had prevented her 
having been addressed by her equals in 
point of fortune, since she was very short, 
'very deformed, limped in her walk, and 
was pitted with that foe to beauty, the 
small-pox ; but what was still less likely to 
contribute to her husband's comforts, she 
was of a most obstinate, unforgiving dis¬ 
position, and was generally at variance 
with her sisters. 

George Franklin merely considered her 
as essential to his advancement in life, 
since Mr. Laxton promised to give her the 
same sum he had bestowed upon her sisters, 
•and to take him in half partner, which 
must insure him the whole business in fu¬ 
ture; and as policy had always induetd 
him to be very polite towards Miss Jane, 
she had pronounced him a very sensible, 
prudent young man, and readily agreed to 
her father’s wishes, as no suitor of higher, 
■or even equal pretensions, seemed inclined 
to dispute the prize with him. 

The preliminaries being finally settled, 
“George became the son-in-law of the 
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wealthy Laxton ; and, in due time, George 
and Charles Franklin, the father and untie 
of the Eton scholar, were added to the 
family, and were the only issue of this- 
prudent match. 

During Mr. Laxton’s lifetime, George 
appeared to be very partial to his wife, 
which rather surprised the wily old gentle¬ 
man, who was perfectly aware of his daugh¬ 
ter’s failings ; but as he attributed George’s 
policy to regard and respect for himself, 
when he departed this life, which he did 
about eight years after he had so happily dis¬ 
posed of his daughter, he left his juvenile 
partner such am pie proofs of his esteem, that 
a violent quarrel ensued between George 
Franklin and the other brant lies of his 
wife’s family, which ended in a total breach; 
as (he now rich factor and contractor, who 
was of a most selfish disposition, and con¬ 
sidered his wife’s sisters, whose husbands 
had not attended so strictly to the main 
chance, as very much beneath him, had re¬ 
solved to break with them entirely, welf 
knowing that they had frequently obtained 
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money of Mr. Laxton while living, and 
he thought he had been much too bounti¬ 
ful to them when he died ; forgetting, we 
must suppose, that they had at least an 
equal right to share his personals with him¬ 
self; but he prudently resolved not to sup¬ 
port or encourage what he politeh deemed 
their abominable extravagance. Ilis bro¬ 
thers in-law were in the mercantile line, but 
they, forsooth,could not,even in winter, live 
in the city; they must have houses at the 
west end of the tovyn, and villas lor the 
summer season ; while he (Mr, Franklin) 
continued to reside in Mark-lane, where he 
carried on his now extensive business. 

Nor did he fail to mention his never hav¬ 
ing kept a carriage during Mr. Laxton’s 
lifetime ; since his wife could always com¬ 
mand her father’s, and he was partial to 
walking in London. 

These boasts did not p.ass unnoticed by 
those at whom they were levelled, and they, 
with justice, retorted, that he would have 
Mcked the dust under Mr. Laxton’s feet, 
while he lived, to ensure his favour. Frank* 
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lin, who gloried" in the success of his, 
schemes, retorted, till they came to such 
gross personalities, neither could forgive 
the other party; and fortunate it was 
for all three that they neither of them 
could farther vent their spleen upon each 
other, since, even had their own ruin 
succeeded, they would have gloried in 
seeing the joame of each other in the ga- 
•zett-e. 

Mr. Laxton had certainly made a most 
itnequal distribution of his property, since 
his partner came in for more than two- 
-thirds of his personals, besides the whole 
of the business ; and Franklin, by way of 
mortifying his brothers-in-law, removed to 
Mr. Laxton’s villa at Clapham, and added 
considerably to his hitherto small establish¬ 
ment, as he knew he now ranked among 
ihe richest m»en upon ’Change. His own 
family he .had long since forgotten : when 
his father died, he gave up the very small 
.modicum which would have fallen to his 
share, which he affirmed, and perhaps 
■thought, was very generous. But when he 
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Bent them this notification by his attorney, 
be fully gave them to understand they had 
nothing farther to expect from him, and 
that he should not either notice, or far¬ 
ther interfere with their concerns. 

He was true to his word, as he turned a 
deaf ear to all their farther solicitations; 
and though he learned from one of his 

brothers-in-law that his father’s sister was 

• 

in the workhouse, he merely replied, " He 
had better take care he was not reduced to 
seek such an'asylum;” not feeling at all 
inclined to extend his charity to any mem¬ 
ber of his own family, though he was a 
subscriber to many benevolent institutions, 
and never omitted putting down his name 
to any national subscription, because this 
made him talked of, and increased his con¬ 
sequence. In due time he served the office 
of sheriff, which led to the mayoralty at a 
future day; and as he held many contracts, 
■he was so wonderfully loyal, that while he 
■wore the gold chain, he was created a ba- 
ironet, and thus became sir George Frank- 
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lin ; an 1, like sir Balaam, of oldj he no\» 
ascribed 

“ llis pettings to his [larts and merit; 

Whal late was cal.ed a blessing, now was wit, 

And God’s good pro»idcuee a lucky hit 


and, like that worthy prototype, he wished 
to bring his children forward with tclat. 

The eldest, George, was now more than 
of age; but though he had given him an 
excellent education, he could not bring 
him forward in his own line. He was a 
very well-disposed youth, he agreed, but 
he had no turn for business ; and was he to 
leave him at the head of his mercantile 
establishment, ten to one but be appeared 
in the gazette, he vas of so easy a tem¬ 
per ; he should therefore let him I e the 
gentleman ; he was fond of a c ountry life, 
so he should be the lord of a manor; he 
might shine in that part, as it required no 
calculations. 

Gl arles took much more after himself; 
he wi.s a shrewd lad, but the dog disliked 
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the confinement of a counting-house; he 
had the woohack in his eye, and he liked to 
humour him. So Charles had studied for the 
bar, and at eighteen had been articled to an 
eminent counsellor ; but soon after he was 
out of his time, just as he had been entered 
at the Temple, being upon a visit at the 
ncwly-created baronet’s at Chpham, some 
words arose between him and his falhcr, 
who, ur.accustomed, of late, to contradic¬ 
tion, and a tyrant in his soul, swore he 
would cut him off with a shilling, for his 
impudence; going in search of his will 
while giving vent to his rage, which he 
threw into the fire when he returned, and 
finally desired the young lawyer would 
leave his house that moment. He had 
given him an education, and a profession, 
and he might live by his talents, or starve, 
for his folly. 

Chai-l-*, who well knew there was no 
appeal from this sentence, as h s father 
often boasted that he never recalled his 
words, and who greatly resembled him in 
point of temper, being equally sordid, and 
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to the full as obstinate as e'ther him or his 
mother, gave the baronet a most insolent 
look, swearing in his turn, “ that he would 
never, uninvited, re enter his doors; nay, 
he was half inclined never to do so, even 
if recalled with every mark of regard; he 
had merely spoken his mind, and he was 
resolved never to crouch to a tyrant of 
any description so saying he departed. 

The baronet was more and more pro¬ 
voked, and he resolved to punish the in¬ 
solent offender by immediately establish¬ 
ing his eldest son, whom he resolved to 
.unite .to a woman of rank, fortune being 
a serondary consideration, as he now re¬ 
solved to aggrandize his family at every 
expence. 

As a preliminary step to the realizing 
his visions of greatness, he purchased a 
very fine seat in Buckinghamshire, where 
the present baronet now resided, jo which 
he immediately took his wife, who was eo 
delighted with the situation, that she re¬ 
solved to fix her abode there ; but while it 
}vas putting in proper repair, a violent dia- 
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pvte arose between the baronet and his 
'ladv about the banished Charles^ whom she 
•defended out of mere opposition to her 
husband; and as there were no longer any 
reasons to induce sir George to spare his 
lady's feelings, or to humour her irascibili¬ 
ty, he gave as free a loose to his passion as 
she did to hers ; and as she was at last quite 
exhausted, violent hysterics ensued ; these 
were succeeded by a serious fit of illness, 
which, when least expected, terminated 
her existence. 

Sir George felt very little regret for a 
woman whom he had never Io\ed, but 
whom he had treated with a great degree 
of civility during her father’s lifetime, 
and he thought he deserved great credit far 
not ha\ing entirely thrown off the mask 
since his death. He buried her as became 
his relict, and he was undecided whether 
he should or should not make a second 
choice, when, in consequence of the horse 
laking fright, he was thrown out of a whisr 
iej,,and received so severe an inward con- 
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tiisioii, that hediedwi.'hin ti.e twelvemonth 
after liis wife. 

Diirinf? his lonjf confinement, he was 
exceedin«ly mortified by the obstinate 
porscNerance of his younge‘''f son, who 
never sued for pardon, nor ever, as he un¬ 
derstood, made any inquiries resperiing 
his health, and he did not choose to recall 
hiir), c\cn when dying; but he tlid, a few 
minutes before he breathed his last, in the 
presence of his physician and nurse, say, 
in a faltering voire, to his eldest son, whom 
he had constituted his solo heir, “ Be kind 
to poor Charles; he never offended you ; 
you ought to give him-” 

We cannot exactly say the specific sum, 
as the physician understood the dying man 
said fifty thousand pounds, the precise 
sutfj he had bequeathed him in the will he 
burnt; but the young baronet understood 
J ve thousand, and that sum he declared his 
intention of bestowing upon his dear bro- 
tiier; adding, he would readily double it, 
if he did not consider the wishes of the 
deceased as sacred. 
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The attending physician, an:l even Mrs, 
Kiirse, thmighf he might saTcIy do so; but 
they did not iindcr.'mnd his feelings, we 
presume, and it was a matter they could 
not enforce, 

Charles Franklin was therefore formally 
appt'zed of his father's demise, and in¬ 
vited to his funeral, which, he was inform¬ 
ed by the undertafrr. was to lake placp on 
such a dav, and at such an hour. 

Charles understood the hint, and felt 
convinced that his company was not re- 
qu'red before the appointed time; nor 
would he have attended, even upon so so¬ 
lemn an occasion, but for the persuasions 
of his Iricnds, who observed, that he must, 
ere long, learn whether his father had made 
another will; if he had not, he might de¬ 
mand his share of the personal estate ; and 
as Charles was bent upon tormenting his 
brother, he, contrary to his expectations, 
appeared among the mourners; and when 
they retiirned h. mc, the baronet requested 
Mr. Franklin would stay and hear the will 
read. 
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He acquiesced in silence, as did most of 
the invited friends. The deed was very 
short; and Charles, as he expected, heard 
his name pronounced, merely to record 
that he might require a shilling at his bro¬ 
ther's hands. 

He made no remarks, but when the law¬ 
yer had ceased reading, he rose, saying, 

I ^jive you joy of your superior talents, 
sir George; you may as well pay me my 
legacy at once, as it will save us both 
trouble.” 

The baronet, who saw all eyes turned 
upon him, and who read expectation in 
those of all present, also rose, and taking 
h^ brother’s hand, said, “ I am truly sorry 
for your disappointment, my dear Charles, 
and still more grieved at your having no 
one but yourself to blame for your recent 
tnortiheation; my father did, however, 
mention your name in his last moments; 

shall pay due regard to his recommenda¬ 
tion; probably, had his life been spared 
a few years longer, he would have made 
some permanent provision for you, though 
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he felt much hurt at yoiir never having 
sought to clcprerate his anger; nay, he 
even accused you of want of feeling, and, 
considering his long illness, I cannot ex¬ 
onerate )ou from the charge of neglect; 
but I did not mean to reproach you for 
what is past recall; when I have arranged 
my affairs, I will let you know; mean¬ 
while, I promise, before our joint friends, 
to be accountable to you for five thousand 
pounds, which, all things considered, is 
certainly more than you have a right to 
expect at my hands ; but-” 

“Have you done, sir George?” inter¬ 
rupted the stern, sarcastic Charles. 

The baronet, who had been always ra¬ 
ther afraid of his brother, paused, and the 
provoked young lawyer thus resumed:— 
“ You do right to sound your own praises, 
since no one present seems inclined toex-- 
tol your generosity ; my father had a right 
to speak and act as he chose, but his liber¬ 
ty of speech has not devolved to you with 
his fortune ; so spare me your censures 
upon my conduct; 1 strictly adhered to his 
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injunctions; I had no right, uninvited, to 
seek his presence; you invited me, it 
should seem, not out of respect to his me¬ 
mory, but to humble me in the presence 
of our joint friends—you have certainly 
the ball at your foot, but take care I do 
not, at some future period, make it re¬ 
bound as high as your face; meanwhile, 
what said my father, when he, as you ac¬ 
knowledge, recommended me to your no¬ 
tice ? and who were present beside your¬ 
self? since I will accept no favours at 
your hands. My mother, poor soul, gave 
me her savings, just before she died ; they 
did not amount to much, but they will 
suflicc me till I can rise in my profession, 
dr they may serve me to assert my rights, 
as I feel convinced that vou have taken a 
very unfair advantage of our respeetivc 
simations: my father thought you had no 
bead for calculation, but he seems to have 
been mistaken, or perhaps self-interest has 
brightened your faculties: but I rejicat, I 
will not be obliged to you. I was in the 
right in the debate which occasioned the 
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breach between my father and me'—you 
know I was,' and my father seems to have 
felt it before he died. How far you en¬ 
deavoured to keep up his resentment, I 
shall not inquire; he was very obstinate, 
you were very treacherous, and I did n6t 
choose to humble to him, nor to take the 
trouble fo defeat your interested plans; 
so now please to tell me what wfere the 
late sir George’s last words, that I may be 
able to judge whether he had repented of 
I'lis severity towards me.” 

” You ar6 hardly entitled to a reply, 
Charles, since you, it seems, only attend¬ 
ed upon this solemn occasion to vent your 
sjtlecn upon'me; I should have thought my 
proihisc to advance' you five thousand* 
pounds deserved at least yonr thanks.” 

1 repeat, sir George Franklin, I am not 
inclined to be obliged to you ; you have 
ever been hiy enemy ; the mask you would 
assume is muhh t6o flimsy to deceive me ; 
m’y mother was not your dupe: but I did 
not dome here to wage a war of words 

VOI,. I. c 
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with yqu ; qn’y tell me what my father 
said; did he desire you to pay me a cer¬ 
tain sum before witnesses ? If so, I can es¬ 
tablish my right, and that I mean to do." 

The weak, though avaricious baronet, 
was confounded, and began to fear his 
brother knew more than he really did; he 

therefore stammered out," Doctor -and 

nurse Slatten were both in the room when 

roy'falher-’’ sir George raised his voice, 

and felt his courage return with his recol¬ 
lection—" when my father beckoned me 
to his bedside—I leant over his pillow-r-'* 

Here the speaker’s feelings overcame 
him; he had recourse to his handkerchief; 
and, after a decent interval, proceeded— 
" He whispered your name, desired me to 
be kind to you, and wished tp have men¬ 
tioned the precise sum he thought you en¬ 
titled to; .yfne was all I could understand, 
and I naturally construed his meaning to 
be thousands; but you could not have 
treated me more grossly, had I translated 
it hundreds: as for attacking me in law, 
that would only oblige me to pay you one 
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shilling; so, believe me, I despise your 
threats.” 

“ So much-the better for you, as Fear is a 
very unpleasant companion-, particularly 
when conscience goads her;'but I thank 

you for your inforin-ation-^doctor-r, 

nurse Sjutten, and yourseif,'!were in the 
room, yet no one could hbar, or rather, 
understand, my father’s meaning; certajn- 
ly, if you, who leant over his pillow, ivere 
so puzzled, those at a greater, distance may 
well plead ignorance ; still I shall wait 

upon doctor - - ; he is a man of honour, 

and can have no interest in deceiving me ; 
as to nurse Slalten, she is, doubtless, too 
much indebted to you to be very communit 
cafive to me” 

‘‘ Your base insinuations. Charles, would 
almost provoke me to treat'vou as my fa> 
therdid.” 

I can take a hint, sir George, and shall, 
in consequence, leave your house; I will 
not make any rash vows, but I think I shall 
not speedily re-enter it.-^G^ntlemen, your 
c % 
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iwost obedient” leaving the room, and 
ia another minute they heard the house- 
itfor shut atter-ihim. 

Sir George had never been more foiled ; 
no one present seemed togivehim any credit 
for his kind intentions, and he now dread* 
ed his brother ^bringing an action against 
him,- or filing arbill in chancery to the same 
pur,bort j and-his guests were not inclined 
to remove fears which his guilty conscience 
increased, as he well knew he was, in fact, 
wronging the memory of his father, and 
cheating his brother; since sir George had 
certainly desired him, as he valued his last 
blessing, to give his brother fifty thousand 
pounds; and this he could very well have 
done, since, independent of his business, 
hhf father had. left him ten thousand a<year. 
But he was,a$wf^jn principle as he was 
in understanding; and he resolved, except 
the law obliged him to act honestly, to 
stick to his first tale. 

Meanwhile Charles called upon doctor 

---, in bis way to the Temple, and find* 

ing him at home, entered immediately 
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upon the subject of hjj father’s death, se¬ 
riously inquiring what hfe said, or in what, 
terms he had recommended him to .hfe 
brother ? 

“ I wish, Mr. Franklin, I could absolute¬ 
ly contradict your brother’s statement; 
but I was not near enough to hear distinct¬ 
ly what your father said; your brother 
must have understood him. I thought; andi 
said so at the time, sir George said ^tfty, 
but your brother so positively affirmed hfe 

said five, I cannot venture to swear I -was 
^ ♦ 
not mistaken ; nay, if I could, I fear, even 

in equity, my evidence would prove of 

little or no avail, as time was allowed your 

father to have added a codicil to his will: 

as to nurse Slatten, she seemed convinced 

your brother stated facts j< therefore, I fear 

you must content yourself with the sdflRf 

he offers you ; if he iheatis to wrong you, 

you need not envy him his sensations, 

and perhaps, in the end, bis money may 

not prosper so well as yoursi” 

Charles thought this was slender conso¬ 
lation, but as he found he had no chance 
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of obliging his brpther to do him justice, 
he empowered ai orother counsellor to 
settle the business, and vowed eternal en¬ 
mity to the baronet, who readily paid the 
five thousand pounds, and hoped he should 
at least get off, with, something like ho¬ 
nour; but he found he was generally 
blamed ; he thevefore, as speedily as pos¬ 
sible, disposed of the business, the villa at 
Cla^ham, and the town-house, and took 
up his abode at'Claverton Hall, the name 
of hjs scat; ^nd as he had plenty of mo¬ 
ney, he purchased several adjoining farms, 
and, by ty^y of increasing his income, 
farmed a large track himself; but, as his 
father had said, ,he was no speculator, nor 
did he prQye himself a good farmer; his 
bailiffs enriched tfierasclves at his expence; 
therefore, at threer.and-thirty, he gave up 
this unprofitable experiment, and resolved 
to niarrv, and.have a comfortable home. 

The ensuing winter he spent in London, 
as he resolved to obey his father’s injunc¬ 
tions, and choose among ladies of rank. 
He was in the prime of life, and his large 
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income was reputed to be much more than 
it really was, since, in fact, he was rather 
poorer than richer, for all his speculations ; 
yet he was a very good match, and cer¬ 
tainly a handsome man; but he had not 
•improved during his life of seclusion ; 'an 
air of fashion might have concealed his 
want of intellect, and a better understand¬ 
ing would have induced him to conceal his 
mean propensities ; since, as he found he 
was: not very expert at getting money, he 
resolved to be very careful in his expendi¬ 
ture ; though, like many weak people, 'he 
was very ostentatious, and often threw 
away more than, had it been properly ap¬ 
plied, would have made him appear gene¬ 
rous. His title and' known fortune were, 
however, sure passports to the hearts of many 
women. The niece of a peer, who pos¬ 
sessed a fortune of sixty thousand pounds, 
listened with pleasure tohistendcrspeeches. 
Her fortune was in the hands of her guar- 
"I'an. a banker of eminence, in whose 
house the ^-ronet chose to place all his 
unemployed money. This gave him so 
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liigh an opinion of sir George’s principles 
and understanding, that he readily agreed 
tp his proposals, and did not insist upon 
such large settlements as his ward’s fortune 
seemed to require. 

Greatly did sir, George pride himself 
npon his policy in this momentqus busi¬ 
ness; but, alas! before he had ceased to 
congratulate himself upon his skilful ma¬ 
nagement of the cunning banker, and be¬ 
fore he had been married six weeks, the 
house stopped payment for an immense 
sum. Sir George was minus about twenty 
thousand pounds of his own, and all his 
wife’s fortune, which he had left to accu¬ 
mulate, as he had an idea of becoming a 
partner in this tottering firm. 

Such an unexpected loss drove him al¬ 
most mad, as it was very uncertain' when, 
or if there could be any dividend, the 
house was so involved ; he therefore hur¬ 
ried his wife into the country, where here- 
solved she should remain. J?ut she was no* 
so easily managed; she insist'*-* upon his 
living lik,c a man of —aud as she was 
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very well disposed, she rendered him ra¬ 
ther mor« popular than he had been here¬ 
tofore. 

She proved a very fruitful vine, as she 
brought him a child once a-year; and 
at the time our history commences, the 
baronet was the father of nine children, 
some of whom were marriageable, and by 
no means so rich a man as when his fa|her 
died*: but we will now return to his bro¬ 
ther Charles, as we have-already saved his 
life; therefore our readers may wish to 
know how he came to be a visitor at his 
brother’s mansion. 


CHAP. III. 

Mr. Charles Franklin having eaten his terms, 
began, as tisual, by accompanying the 
Judges upon their circuit; and ns he was 
really very well versed in his own .profes¬ 
sion, and no despicable pleader, he yet 
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hoped Jo reach the woolsackj as many 
chancellors had began life with as small a 
sum, and were not equally frugal in their 
expehciiture. 

Upon his return to. town, after his hrst 
professional excursion, not being over- 
burthened with.business, he recollected an 

old woman having applied to serjeant- , 

the Jjreceding spring, when he was at that 
gentleman’s chambers, respecting an* es¬ 
tate to which she said she was heir. The 
serjeant had no time to attend to such prov¬ 
ing, not being, likeagcneroMs solicitor, whom 
the author must not, out of motives of 
delicacy, name, inclined to display his ta¬ 
lents for the love of God ; he therefore 
hastily dismissed the poor widow: Charles 
passed her as she was departing, and asked 
her address, which recurred to him during 
this time of leisure, and he resolved to 
hear her story. 

He accordingly called upon the good 
woman, who kept a small haberdasher’s 
shop in Fetter-lane. She had one daugh¬ 
ter, a pretty neat young woman, who 
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briefly informed their visitor that they were 
heirs to an estate which brought in rhore 
than three thousand a-year, which had been 
seized by a very rich relation, who laugh¬ 
ed at their claim, and their poverty proved 
his greatest security. Charles made mi¬ 
nutes of all she said, and felt convinced 
that he could assert their rights : many so-, 
licitors would be glad of the job ^ he 
woifld underlalte to plead their cause; and 
he hoped, by good management, to render 
this business extremely beneficial to him¬ 
self. ' 

As a preliminary step, he expatiated at 
great length upon the serious risk he must 
run were he to undertake the management 
of this very intricate business. He must 
employ a soiicitoiF; at a great e.xpence; 
bring up witnesses from a great distance ; 
take- many joornies, not to mention 'his 
own time and trouble ; still he would ven¬ 
ture to do all this upon certain conditions. 

They were ready to agree to every thing 
he could require, and if blessings would 
have gratified him, they were not sparing. 
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“ It was no unusual thing,” he said, “ to 
give the*one half of any species of property, 
to be put in undisputed possession of the 
other, and he would undertake to bring 
their cause to trial upon those terms; he 
would be at all the expence, and he would 
stand to every loss, if they were inclined 
to divide the gains with him, since it was 
buHust that he should share in the benefit 
likely to accrue from his interposition ” 

They hardly g*ve him time to explain 
his wishes before they acceded to them, 
declaring he was their best friend—an 
angel sent from Heaven, with many more 
very grateful appellations; nay, the old 
woman declared she would give him the 
whole, if he would take her daughter into 
the bargain, and allovtoher a maintenance 
while she lived. 

Charles affected to take (his in jest, but 
resolved to think of it at leisure: suffice it to 
say, haying made his qyin terms, he enter¬ 
ed upon his arduous undertaking with every 
hope of success; and. so indefatigable did 
he prove, that in less than eighteen months 
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he brought the business into court, as he 
feared the widow would not live till the 
suit was decided. ' She had long had re¬ 
course to drams of all denominations, to 
raise her spirits, and her daughter had im¬ 
bibed the same pernicious habit, in which 
they indulged more frequently than ever, 
upon the strength ,of their approaching 
good fortune. 

Tie suit was, as expected, decided in 
their favour, to the satisfaction of a crowd¬ 
ed court; and, as Charles Franklin had 
foreseen, he gained great credit' for his 
liberality, sinc,e it was not generally known 
upon what terms he had displayed his ge¬ 
nerosity ; and as the person w ho had seiz¬ 
ed the widow’s inheritance had knowuigiy' 
defrauded her of^ier right, he was con¬ 
demned to pay her all the arrears due, and 
saddled with heavy costs; therefore, alto¬ 
gether, she. came into upwards of four 
thousand a-year. 

The old woman did not survive the event 
more than six weeks, and as Charles was 
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convinced thte daughter was in a rapid de¬ 
cline, he readily agreed to fulfil the widow’s 
dying wish, by becoming her husband ; and 
the poor girl was so elated with the idea of 
marrying a gentleman, and so good a man, 
that she scarce grieved for her mother. 
As change of air had been ordered by her 
physicians, Mr. Franklin sent her down to 
hei^^newly-acquired seat, with an old servant 
of his mother’s as her principal attendant, 
and where he paid her frequent visits, and 
always gave Dorothy strict orders to let 
her mistress have whatever she required. 

We will not say that he was thus acces¬ 
sary to her death, but certainly such un¬ 
bounded indulgence, and such perfect soli¬ 
tude, induced her to have more frequent 
rcrour.se to her favouri# liquor, which, as 
might have been expected, soon terminat¬ 
ed her e.xistence, since the remedy was 
literally worse than the disease. 

Charles, who had in fact married the es¬ 
tate, did not grieve for what he deemed 
the incumbrance upon it being removed. 
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since he was thus, at seven-and-twenty, in 
possession of an ample fortune, and hither¬ 
to his character had risen with his riches. 

lie had taken every precaution during 
his wife’s lifetime, such as levying fines, 
and cutting ofT entails, to enable him at 
her demise to dispose of the contested es¬ 
tate, as the land did not bring him in five 
per cent, and the house would be a gleat 
expCtice. A neighbouring gentleman, 
who had long CQSt a lingering look towards 
the place, soon made him a very handsome 
offer, which he eagerly accepted; and hav¬ 
ing speedily settled the business, he re¬ 
turned to his chambers in the Temple, 
solely intent upon improving his receijt 
good fortune. 

He first entered tnto a league with the 
solicitor he had employed on this impor¬ 
tant cause, which was equally beneficial to 
them both, since Charles Franklin was a 
sound lawyer, and, as in the widow’s case, 
declared himself the patron of all oppress¬ 
ed people. The world gave him credit for 
his humanity, and he contrived to make 
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such good bargains, that he found his ap¬ 
parent Quixotism turn to very good advan¬ 
tage ; and besides thus toiling in the cause 
of benevolence, he seldom let a day elapse 
without attending Garravk’ay’scotTee-house, 
having previously fully informed himself 
of the real value of every thing that was 
there sold by auction ; and thus he picked 
ttpMome excellent bargains in houses; 
being a young man, he also dealt in rever¬ 
sions, which were gene^-aiJy almost given 
away, as they are seldom sold but under 
a Eiafufe of Itankruptcy, or other insol¬ 
vent cases; and he was particularly fortu¬ 
nate in these speculations, often declaring 
that he had realized fifty thousand pounds 
funded property, for less than a fifth of 
that sum. 

We snail not tire our readers with dwell¬ 
ing upon the various modes he pursued to 
increase his hoards during the ensuing 
twenty years; suffice it to say, the richer 
he became, the more anxious he grew to 
increase his store; nor did his naturally ob¬ 
stinate bad temper improve as he advanced 
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in yeare; and his avarice was now fully dis- 
played and understood, even by those who 
had once given him great credit for his ap¬ 
parent disinterestedness; still some few 
people found it to their interest to pay their 
court to him, when they wanted to bor¬ 
row money upon mortgage, or other good 
security, as they well knew it was no 
otherwise comeatable; of course they tje- 
spised the man, even When he ministered to 
their necessities. 

He continued to reside in chambere, 
having purchased a set a great bargain, 
where he was for many years attended by 
old Dorothy, whom he had placed about 
his wife, and*who was his cook, slut, and 
butler; at last she died, worn out in his 
service ; and he had the charity, or the ge¬ 
nerosity, we are at a J®*** decide which, 
to giye he<* «*icce a two-pound bank of 
T<’«gtand note, towards her. funeral. 

He was now at a great loss for an atten¬ 
dant ; but having engaged a person to put 
his rooms to rights. See. he chose to take 
his meals at a chophouse, and sometimes at 
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a coffeeliouse^ as he very seldom, except 
upon meetings of business, was invited to 
.dine out, or at any other' person’s ex¬ 
pence. 

More than thirty years had elapsed since 
his father’s death, without his ever having 
exchanged a word with his brother, though 
he had beard, with inward satisfacuon, of 
the banker’s failure, and that the baronet 
had sensibly decreased his inheritance. 

The baronet had also been assured that 
his brother had accumulated a large for¬ 
tune, and was living in the most private 
manner, to increase it; he therefore, 
guided by the sam6 principles which had 
induced him to defraud him*1n the first in¬ 
stance, now anxiously wished to be recon¬ 
ciled to him, since a renewal of acquain¬ 
tance might lead to his disposing of his 
property among his children. 

Lady Franklin, who was certainly mio. 
tress, nay, we might add, master, of her 
family, was continually preaching to that 
effect, as she had lived in such style, that 
they had not Iain by much for their chil- 
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dren, though the boys now wanted to be 
settled and brought forward in the world, 
and the girls must have marriage portions. 
To do all this she found they must brealc in 
upon their principal property, which, as 
every thing was dearer, and as she did not 
wish to curtail their own expences, she 
wished to avoid; therefore, a few of this 
reputed miser’s thousands would be of 
real service to them, she frequently ob¬ 
served. 

Sir Gw'-nrge felt the justice of the obser- 
vation, still he retorted with reproaches 
respecting her extravagance, but more 
generally listened in sullen silence to her 
lectures; and as she knew he had a very 
poor head for plotting, and that his heart 
was not interested in the business, she re¬ 
solved to bring about the seemingly ardu¬ 
ous tqsk of reconciling the brothers her¬ 
self. 

A solicitor of eminence, who had cham¬ 
bers under Mr. Franklin’s in the Temple, 
had long been in the habit of doing busi¬ 
ness for sir George, and he was also upon 
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tolerable intimate terms with his neigh¬ 
bour; to him she applied, and he second¬ 
ed her so ably with the baronet, even ex¬ 
aggerating Mr. Franklin’s possessions, that 
sir George agreed ; though he did not 
choose to make .the first advances, he had no 
objection to conniving at any plan likely 
to bring about the desired reconciliation, 
he foresaw his family might be material 
losers, should his brother die while they 
continued at variance. 

Mr. Franklin felt as men usually do 
(even misers, as they advance in years), a 
sort of intuitive regard for his nephews 
and nieces; their mother he commended 
for her spirit, as he felt convinced that she 
both humbled and plagued his brother, at 
whose chicken-heart he often laughed, even 
with Mr. Greenwood (the gentlyman who 
had undertaken to heal the deadly .breach 
between them ), declaring no woman should 
ever have governed him; however, as he had 
not been ofiended by the children, why, 
he should like to have an opportunity of 
judging of their dispositions, and whether 
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they were likely to do more honour to the 
race than their weak fatherj who would never 
have made a fortune, since lie did not 
know how to keep, or, indeed, how to 
spend what he had inlierited; still, if the 
foolish fellow chose to humble himself, he 
had no objection to consign ‘ihe past to 
oblivion, as he was now the richer man of 
the two. In fact, he enjoyed the idea c)f 
looking down upon his brother, who had 
certainly displayed not only his want of 
principle, but his want of feeling, during 
their late interview. He also recollected, 
that he was mortal, and that he could not 
take the money he had been so anxious to 
accumulate, into the other world ; and as 
he was not, like the.baronet, fond of be¬ 
stowing his money upon public charities, 
he thought he might as well leave it to his 
brother’s family ; and he also wished to se¬ 
lect those among his children who were 
most deserving of his bounty. 

Mr. Greenwood had heard him express 
these sentiments, therefore laid his plans 
accordingly, and told the baronet he had 
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better give his'brother the meeting at the 
^coffeehouse he now frequented, where it 
might appear purely accidental. 

Sir George made no objection, and on 
the appointed day he met Mr. Greenwood 
at this place, about five o’clock, to discuss 
some law business, they said; and having 
ordered a dinner likely to suit the taste of 
him they wished to entertain, they took 
their seats in the very box he generally 
preferred, and ordered their repast at his 
usual hour, desiring it might be rather 
sooner than later, as ithey expected some 
one upon business. The waiter offered 
them a larger box, but they did not choose 
Jo remove; and having drawp their curtain, 
they were sitting very snug, when their 
dinner was brought in. Mr. Greenwood 
began to fear the counsellor had been en- 
gaged somewhere else, but they bad scarce¬ 
ly began ere sir George made him a sign, 
and the next moment Mr. Franklin looked 
into the box. 

“ Ah, my good friend," cried Greenwood, 
st.arting up, and catching his hand, " youi 
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liavc arrived just in the very nick of time 
—you have smelt us out—come, take my 
seat.” 

Sir Geo>f;e also rose, and made a sort of 
advance, while his brother made a faint 
effort to disenffayfe his hand, which seem- 
ing to bring Greenwood to .bis recollec¬ 
tion, he whispcrcil an apology, adding, 

in a louder tore, “ but blessed are the 

» 

peace-makens; and family disputes should 
not last for ever.” 

Sir George seized his cue, advanced two 
steps, and, with a tolerable grace, e.xtended 
his hand. 

Charles Franklin received it, while he 
s.iid, •' Thank God, I never bear malice 
though at the very moment he recollected, 
even with increased bitterness, their last 
parting. 

Sir George had more of the polish of 
fashion* therefore uttered a very apropos 
speech, and a hope that they should hence- 
forth be better friends that ever. 

” That may very easily be,” was the re¬ 
tort. 
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The kind mediator shoved the speaker in¬ 
to the boXj and took his seat next him, say-, 
ing, "Come, the dinner is cooling—Waiter; 
bring another plate—Here is a fine piede 
of salmon, and we have a broiled fowl 
coming, to which we can make any ad¬ 
dition" 

Thus running on, to prevent either bro¬ 
ther reverting to the past; and all was once 
more peace and harmony, though neither 
brother was the dupe of the other. But 
as Charles now hoped to look down upon 
the baronet, and as sir George knew he 
might gain, and could not lose, by paying 
him some degree of court, they became 
very good company, after a few glasses of 
Vvine; nor did they separate till a quarter 
before ten, when Mr. Franklin broke up 
the party, but not before he had promised 
to spend a fortnight at Claverton Hall dur¬ 
ing tlie long vacation: ■ 

Thus was the long-suspended family in¬ 
tercourse renewed ; but though his present 
was the third visit Mr. Franklin had paid 
his brother, hitherto he had not distinguish- 
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ed any of his children, nor had he, as yet, 
made any one of them the most trifling 
present; still he appeared to be a general 
favourite with jthe young folks; and lady 
Franklin certainly tooL infinite pains to 
make every thing agreeable to a man she 
most cordially despised^ but whose money 
she wished to secure to her family; and as 
Mr. Franklin had not a friend to..divide his 
attention* he found his brother’s fanyly 
circle more agreeable than he expected, or 
chose to acknowledge. 


CHAP. rv. 

The hero of our tale, the juvenile Charley 
had, during his first visit in Buckhigham« 
shire, become his uncle’s favourite; and he 
pronounced him a boy of very’superior 
parts when he first conversed with him, 
two years before. 

VOL. I. 
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Of the cider children he took but little 
notice ; the three elder girls had been edu¬ 
cated at home by a governess, and seemed 
to fancy they were very* accomplished, 
which he did not allow ; and as they were 
not remarkable for their beauty, he saw 
very little to admire in tliem, and thought 
the live thousand pounds a-picce, he under¬ 
stood their father talked of giving them 
when they married, would hardly procure 
them husbands, and he did not feel in¬ 
clined to increase their portions, thinking 
it a matter of \ery little consequence whe¬ 
ther any of the Miss Franklins, the elder of 
whom were, in their own opinion, marriage¬ 
able, ever married at all. 
t The eldest son, who had been named 
after bis father, seemed to fancy himself a 
privileged being, as he was to be the fu¬ 
ture baronet, and future possessor of Cia- 
verton ; he was therefore merely civil to 
the old quiz, as he termed his uncle, but 
declared, though as fond of money as any 
•youth of his age, he did not care a straw 
tor his musty hoards. John, the next son, 
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v;ho was a student atCanibridge.and intend¬ 
ed for the church, paid him much the most 
court of any one, as he knew that by the loss 
of his mother’s fortune, he was solely de¬ 
pendant upon his father; and though the 
baronet had a tolerable living in his gift, 
John endeavoured <o make a friend of his 
uncle; but the shrewd old man pronoun¬ 
ced him a weak, fawningpuppy, and often 
said, in an ironical tone, “ that he remind¬ 
ed him of his father at the same age,” 

Lady Franklin knew this compliment 
boded John no good, but he was not her 
favotiriic; indeed, like Mr. Franklin, she 
gave the preference to Charles; he was the 
handsomest of her children, and the one 
sl;e thought took most after herself; asd 
ns she kept up an intercourse with her own 
f.unily, she hoped, through their means, 
to procure him a lucrative place in some 
of the departments under government; 
she had therefore insisted upon his being 
sent to Eton, as she was resolved he should 
receive a very good education. 

Charles himself had a strong predilection 
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for the army, but prudently resolved to 
study politics, since he did not seem likely 
to succeed so well in any other line. 

Mr. Franklin had also received an excel¬ 
lent education, and was perfectly versed 
both in the politics as well as laws of his 
country ; he was very well read, and was 
very capable of instructing his young fa¬ 
vourite, whom he fancied todk after him ; 
he therefore had it in contemplation to 
adopt him, but he fpared that would be 
taking a thorn out of his brother’s foot 
and placing it in his own, as the boy would 
be a certain expence, and might, after all, 
disgrace his lineage. 

But before he reached the house, on the 
memorable day on which our history com¬ 
mences, he resolved, at every risk, to take 
charge of his future fortunes; and as the 
time drew near for his departure, he re¬ 
quested a tite-d-tete with the baronet, wben 
he thus entered upon the subject nearest his 
heart:— 

You have a large and very expensive 
family, sir George, therefore, I suppose 
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you will have no objection to my taking 
one of your sons off your hands?” 

“ Certainly not, my dear Charles, since 
what you propose must prove an eventual 
benetit to the boy ; I think I guess that 
your choice has fallen upon your name¬ 
sake, and I must allow that,he is a general 
favourite. I don’t wish to flatter, but he 
strongly reminds me of yourself at a simi¬ 
lar age.” 

The miser was pleased, as the idea coin¬ 
cided with his own thoughts. 

But what are vour intentions with re- 
spect to his future life? lady Franklin 
hoped to have secured him a permanent 
provision in some of the public oflice^; 
but we have another boy, Edward, who 
may be educated for that line—do you 
mean Charles to study for the bar ?” 

No ; I can, if he pleases me, place 
him in St. Stephen’s chapel; and if he 
proves a good orator, I shall certainly do 
so; but perhaps you will not approve of 
my bringing forward your third son in a 
superior style to his elder brothers ?” 
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“ He will never take place of George, 
and John must endeavour to obtain a mitre, 
that he may keep pace with him ; at al\ 
events, your kind intentions may inspire 
him with emulation.” 

“Say, rather, with envy, brother; but 
I would advise lady Franklin to exerf all 
her interest in his behalf, as to me John 
appfcars very deficient in energy, and to 
have made very little progress in his stu¬ 
dies.” 

“ I agree to the justice of your remarks, 
brother; but as he knows (hat I cannot do 
much for him, he must exert himself; I 
have ever preached up your examjde.” 

I give you credit for your wisdom ; 
since I have accumulated a very large for¬ 
tune, though my father," looking his bro¬ 
ther full in the face, “ left me at yosir 
mercy; had you managed your alfaips as 
wfeely, you would have been able to give 
your daughters ten, instead of five thou¬ 
sand pounds a piece, and to have allowed 
your eldest son, when he came of age, a 
separate establishment; but I agree that I 
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have no right to censure your conduct; I 
meve\Y mean to revnark, that I have been 
making a ^ortvtne vj\t\\e \ou \\aNe \aec\t 
wasting the property which came to you 
by inheritance ” 

Sir George felt these home strokes, and 
wished he dared have reton'ed; but his 
brother knew where he was most vulner¬ 
able, and that he must now humble to his 
superior talents and riches. 

The baronet looked confused, and agreed 
to the juviice of these remarks: “ he had 
been very unfortunate—the loss of lady 
Frankiin’s rortune had considerably de¬ 
ranged his affairs—and he had lived up to 
his income; till he found, as his family in¬ 
creased, taxes grew more heavy, and pro¬ 
visions dearer, that it required great ma¬ 
nagement to keep out of debt.” 

” I <dare say you have, since you have 
allowed yourself to be governed by an e.x- 
I'vn.sive wife; however, her ladyship seems 
to have sc-cii her error, and if you pru¬ 
dently retrench, before it is too hte, you 
may avoid mortgaging your paternal inr 
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heritance; so by way of relieving you 
from one cxpence, I will, if it meets lady 
Franklin’s approbation, tak.* charge of 
Charles; he is my favourite, and appears 
to possess great inherent courage, strong 
parts, and he has, by risking his own life to 
save mine, given me a very sincere proof of 
his regard ; so if you and her ladyship can 
rfesolve to resign him wholly to my ma¬ 
nagement, and if he is willing to accept of 
my protection, I will take the entire charge 
of him.” 

Of all his children, sir George least wished 
to part with Charles, as he fancied he would 
make his way in the world belter than 
tcither of his brothers; but to oppose his 
brother’s wishes would, he knew, lead to a 
quarrel; nay, might induce him to make 
his will in a pet, and leave his money to 
charitable purposes; he therefore; fully 
sensible of his past folly, aflected to be 
delighted with a proposal, which, in rcalif/* 
was far from pleasing, and bpc«<ne answer¬ 
able for lady Franklin’s acquiescence. 
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Charles would, he feh assured, rejoice at 
his uncle’s determination, since he must 
be highly gratified at having made himself 
such a friend. 

Mr. Franklin triumphed in the baronet’* 
visible mortification, since he had selected 
the flower of his family, the favourite of 
both father and mother, who both enter¬ 
tained the most well-grounded hope of his 
doing credit to his name, and evidently 
meant to exclude all the other childrett 
from a share in his’property; and were 
his offers to be declined, even in the most 
flattering manner, he had resolved, and- 
sir George felt convinced, that he would 
never again visit Buckinghamshire. But 
not anticipating a refusal, he resolved, if»it 
should please God to spare his life, to en¬ 
able his namesake to look down upon all' 
his brothers and sisters; he would bring-, 
him'into the House; nay, while thus castle-- 
building, he even hoped to see him in- 
the ministry. A peerage he could.easily 
purchase, and he certainly might marry/ 
jo3 
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more honourably, and rather more advan¬ 
tageously than his silly father, of whom he 
■was now completely revenged. 

While he was solacing himself with this 
very comfortable reflection, sir George im¬ 
parted his inte’ntions to lady Franklin, who 
sincerely regretted his having selected her 
favourite child for the object of his boun- 
tv; but, like her husband, she felt she 
must comply with his caprice, or lose all 
the fitiit of file reconciliation ; Charles was 
therefore sent for, and told of his uncle’s 
proposals bv his mother, who had dis¬ 
patched sir George to signify her joyful 
consent to his brother. 

Charles was a lad of very superior parts, 
aftd at once compreliendcd his motlu’r's 
difficulties ; he neither liked nor disliked 
his uncle, though he felt gvatc!ul for wh.it 
he considered as a certain mark of his re¬ 
gard ; and .as he knew he must not expect 
to spend his life under the paternal roof, 
he made a merit of necessity, .and agreed 
to be ruled by his mother’s wishes; he 
was, besides, the Ic.ss averse to accepting 
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his uncle’s offers, as he was no favourite of 
his brothers, the youngest excepted, and his 
eldest sisters always spoke of him as their 
mother’s pet; still both they and his bro¬ 
thers were very sorry%ihen they learnt that 
he was selected by their uncle as his future 
heir. 

This the old gentleman easily read in 
their countenances, and inwardly exglted' 
in their mortification. Sir George and' 
lady Franklin carried it off much better,, 
and Charles appeared neither elated nor 
depressed. He thanked his uncle for his- 
kind intentions, hoped he should prove- 
deserving his kindness; acknowledging 
that he should regret leaving the paternal 
roof, but he trusted that he should be per¬ 
mitted to revisit the scenes of his child-- 
hood. 

.Mr. Franklin assured him that he should: 
alwavs accompany him to Claverton Hall, 
nor did he mean to remove him from Eton, 
where he seemed to have made consider¬ 
able improvement; he should often visit 
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him there, as he had several friends at 
Windsor. 

Suffice it to say, that Charles, at the ex¬ 
piration of the holidays, left his father’s, 
Vfith his uncle, whe s'pent a nis^h? at Wind¬ 
sor with him; and, by way of renderin'; iiis 
studies more jirofitable, he cn^a^red a pri¬ 
vate tutor to superintend them, who assur¬ 
ed Mr. Franklin that his nephew pr ..iniscd 
to be an honour to that celebr,i.cd col¬ 
lege. 

These commendations induced i ^ old 
gentleman to be really libei.i wlicn he 
parted from the youth, though he read 
him a serious lecture upon extravagance, 
and certainly gave him some very good 
advice, telling him that he fully hoped to 
hear him hold forth in the Lower House 
before he was thirty. He had only to 
make the most of his time, and he would 
bring him forward in the world without 
troubling his mother’s family. 

Charles was certainly flattered by the 
prospect held out to him, still he could not 
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relish many of the miser's petty notions, 
who desired him to keep an exact account 
of all he spent, as that would teach him 
the value of money, and seemed to think 
there would he jjireat imeMi^^ven at his age, 
in hoarding, if it were only pence. 

Hitherto our Ivero had not been indulged 
with iniK h pocket-money, but the little he 
had to spend he was not required to kfeep 
an arroii.,! of, nor had he ever been blamed 
for r- iit-ving a beggar; but this his uncle 
seemed to think a crime ; every such per¬ 
son i'cuJ a j;arish, and it was a folly, if not 
a sin, to bestow any thing upon such 
wr inches. 

Cuurh's thought this strange doctrine; 
thev however parted excellent friends. 
1 he ol.l gentleman proceeded to town, and 
having reached his chambers, began to cal¬ 
culate what tiiis boy would cost him before 
he became of age. 

He was IVigiitencd at the sum total, yet he 
resolved to sjiare no expeuce to bring him 
forward, since,as he knew himself to be in re¬ 
ceipt of upwards of twenty thousand a-year. 
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he thought he might venture to allot one 
thousand for ihcir jc^int cxpeuces; anti as 
he wished to keep Charles to his duty, he 
generally sent for him to Windsor once a- 
month, eitlier a Saturday or Sunday; 
and, as he promised, took him down into 
Euekingiiamshire when he paid his annual 
visit to his brother. 

Both sir George and lady Franklin seiz¬ 
ed these opportunities to impress upon 
their son's mind the necessity of implicit 
obedience to his avaricious uncle. Lady 
Franklin agreed it was paying very dear 
for his iioards, but assured her son that she 
knew him so well, the turn of a straw 
would induce him to leave his money to 
found an hospital; and as his father’s family 
were more expensive than ever, since he 
had been obliged to settle a part of his in¬ 
come upon his eldest son, who was lately 
.married, and John was still at college, 
where he had launched out much beyond 
his allowance, the elder girls still hun.g on 
hand, the two younger were at school, and 
Edward was at an expen >1^0 academy near 
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London; therefore Charles found /lis chief 
dcpcnd.ince was upon his nnclc; and he 
not mifreqt?enily wished, spite of all his 
promises, that he had" adopted John or 
"^.dward as his heir ; hjit as the die was cast, 
i.e encieavourca to profit TTyTfie^xceilent 
education he was inclined to give him, 
which he did so successfully, that he was pro¬ 
nounced one of the best scholars at Eton by 
the time he was eighteen, when his uncle 
chose to send him to college, but not be¬ 
fore he bad strictly warned him against ex¬ 
travagance. Hitherto he had been toler¬ 
ably prudent, though many youths, with an 
equally liberal r-Mowance, would have lain 
by something handsome during the last 
four years; and he reminded him “ that a 
penny saved,” &c. See. still he did not 
blame him, as he believed young men 
must be more expensive than they were in 
his’vouih, and he had made suih excellent 
use of his time, he did not care about a 
few pounds. 

diaries sincerely deplored his having 
removed him from under his father’s pro- 
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lection ; but as he was resolved not to 
aPbrd John, in partinilar, an opportunity 
of Iriumphinpr over him, should he return 
home in disgrace, and also knew that even 
his kind mother could make but a very 
slend^ C’fnro p.^^lsion for him, he pro¬ 
mised to be very economical in his expen¬ 
diture, and very attentive to his studies, 
and was, in consequence, entered at Cam¬ 
bridge, where he began his career with so 
very small an allowance, he was cfTectually 
kept out of temptation, since he had firm¬ 
ly resolved never to run in debt. He was, 
however, fortunate enough to obtain se¬ 
veral of the first prizes, which so pleased 
the old miser, he never failed to send him 
a small pecuniary present upon these occa¬ 
sions, and lady Franklin often privately 
sent him small sums, which she accompa¬ 
nied by excellent advice, as slie dreaded his 
running riot among his less restrained com¬ 
panions. 

He had been nearly three years at col¬ 
lege, where his conduct had been really ex¬ 
emplary ; during which time he had never 
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in tny power; and he leads such an irregu¬ 
lar life, and is such a debauchee, ihat I 
much doubt his living another twelve¬ 
month ; indeed I have been assured by 
an eminent physiciad^'l.'-’Tt his lordsbiji’s 
liver is touched. What is that to me cr 
to you, you may think; wliy, mark the 
sequel of my tale: he has a sister about 
live years younger than himself; he lyid 
several brothers and sisters, but they all 
died, at an early age, of a decline, as did 
their mother; nav, I believe the late carl 
was considered cousuinjitive; of coursc,nei- 
tiirr the jucsent nor his sister are likely to 
be long lived ; now, between ourselves, 
Charles, I was very liuky in a kind of simi¬ 
lar matrimonial spci ulatiou; l)ut } our pros¬ 
pect is much n:oie inviiir.g ; lady Susan 
iJi lany is a woman of birih and iashion, 
and.my pf;or v ile, God rest her soul, was 
as ignorant as the fore horse of a team, 
and of very low extraction; but she had 
the iiUcr, bov, and 1 think 1 did a very 
charit ibic actio;i in removing licr out of 
the way of a swam; of poor relations, who 
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would have got drunk with her every day, 
and have wheedled, or cheated her out of 
the property she recovered, thanks to me. 
Therefore, in equity, I was entitled to be 
her heir, and .vivt'^are, owing to her bro¬ 
ther’s folly, likely to secure a very amiable, 
and a very rich wife; as lady .Susan has an 
estate, worth at least sixty thousand. 
p(^inds, secured to her by her mother’s 
settlements, and she comes into possession 
at one-aud twenty ; she would probably 
be a baroness in her own right, at the 
death of her maternal uncle, from whom 
she has also great expectations ; and should 
her brother die without issue, and 1 only 
wish I was as sure of a hundred -thousand 
pounds to-morrow, she will inherit all the 
unentailed estates; the title will be extinct, 
but I make no doubt of having it revived 
in favour of her husband, and I mean,you 
to have that honour; as to her ladyship, she 
is what I call very handsome, and a poor 
harmless, good-tempered young creature, 
whom you may guide with a thread, and 
entirely at the disposal of her dissipated 
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brother, who is so prejudiced in your 
favour, from my report, and from what he 
alrradv knows of you, that he rejoices at 
the idea of vonr being nearer related; 
you are to be inlrodjiced to each as by 
chcTmc, and then you !nnsl';?fn?»jr*'ta work 
your own "ay. .So what think you of 
your old uncle yrju rogue? you see I 
have long been laying plans for your ag- 
grandlzcincnf; but \ou do not seem to Be 
el.ited by t.'iese bri'fiant prospects; at 
your age I should have been ready to jump 
over the moon, had I had an equally pro¬ 
vident relaiion.” 

Charles had been absolutely lost in won¬ 
der and amaze, while his uncle was thus 
boasting of his plans in embryo; ho 
shrank with abhorrence from treachery, 
under any disguise, and with difficulty for¬ 
bore speaking his sentiments; but thus 
called upon, and not daring, situated as he 
was, to object to so prudent a plan, he de¬ 
clared himself greatly obliged by his un¬ 
cle’s kind intentions, adding, he should be 
happy to be introduced to her ladyship, as 
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she was certainly her own mistress, ami 
might accept, or reject him, as she thought 
proper; acknowledging that he was truly 
sensible of the many advantages likely to 
accrue to him from so honourable an alli¬ 
ance. 

“ Advantages! w!iy, it will be the mak- 
ing,of you, boy ; the earl will bring yon 
into parliament, free of all expence; and 
I Vepeat, the girl is a pretty-looking, deli¬ 
cate weed—I am sure she is in a decline— 
however, I hope she will live til! she is of 
age; but be that as it may, I shall have 
you strike up to her without loss of time, 
as I fore.sce I shall see you a peer before I 
die, and you will be, as I have long wish¬ 
ed you should, the envy of all your 
own family, who will all be at your.beck 
and call; and it may be the means of your 
•younger sisters changing their names; as 
for the three elder, they are doomed to 
die old maids, except it should rain gold, 
and they should feel the sole benefit of the 
shower; your elder brother does not care 
about you, and you may return the com- 
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pliment with interest; and as to ^parson 
John, I would have you remember, that 
you may have sons of your own, and that 
it is better to be father than brother to a 
bishop; and let Ned become a placeman, 
but never exert your inteicat.injiis behalf; 
charity begins at home, and strangers are 
grateful, whereas relations think people 
have merely done their duty when they 
provide for their wants; your father never 
did me a favour—he knows best whether 
he even did me justice—so do you follow 
his example. I have returned good for 
evil, as I have taken charge of you, and 
am bent upon making your fortune.” 

Hearing the watchman while speaking, 
“ God bless me,” he cried, ” I did not 
think'it had been so late; so good-night, 
boy; go and dream of your good fortune; 
we will renew the subject the first oppor¬ 
tunity.,” 

Charles very readily broke up the con¬ 
ference, and retired to his closet, for such 
his bedroom was, if not to dream, at least 
to reflect upon his good fortune. 
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CHAP. V. 

No sootier was oiir hero alone, than he, aa 
may 6e 'siTjjjiosed, reverted to the preced¬ 
ing conversation. His uncle had never 
stood very high in his good graces, nor in 
his opinion, as a moral character, but he 
had never before supposed he was really so 
depraved a being as he seemed to glory 
in declaring himself. 

“ Avarice! cursed, destructive avarice ! 

That everlasting fne to love and honour; 

Wliat will not this vile jiassion turn to tralTic?” 


He repeated, “ Surely such an inordi¬ 
nate thirst for gain may be truly styled 
‘ the root of all evil,’ as it renders men 
both wicked and miserable; for when 
avarice gets thorough possession of the 
heart, it shuts out every good principle, 
at least it seems to have done so with my 
uncle.” 
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Such was his mental soliloquy, after re¬ 
pealin'; the lines before mentioned. 

The earl of Kinmnre had left Eton soon 
after he (Charles) had been taken under 
Mr. Franklin’s protection, and college 
just as he was entered~there |\e. th^r^foTe 
knew but little of him ; he had heard that he 
bad lost vast sums at Newmarket, and that 
he had had recourse to. Jew money-lendere; 
little supposing his uncle had supplied 
his wants, perhaps, at first, under cover of 
some of those advertizing gentry, who 
have seldom any money of their own, but 
arc the jackals of such men as Mr. Frank¬ 
lin, *as they do the dirty work, and can 
make harder bargains than even he dared 
openly to seem to sanction: and now, it, 
seemed, lady Susan Delany was to be sold, 
to support her brother’s extravagance; 
ro be sure, the world might never know 
how t^ie match was brought about, and if 
he should be heir to his uncle’s hoards, she 
would have no reason to complain of his 
poverty ; and as his father was a baroneti 

VOL. 1. B 
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and his mother a woman of family, he was, 
in that respect, no very improper match 
for her; yet he much doubted his realizing 
the old man’s sapient plans. 

He had often heard his father relate who 
and wh- en -his brother married, and how 
soon he had buried his wife; but as he 
knew he was very poor when he parted 
with his liberty, and had, as he boasted, as¬ 
serted his wife’s rights, he had never blam¬ 
ed him for having secured her fortune to 
'himself, though he felt assured that he 
should never have allied himself to a vulgar, 
low-born, ignorant woman, even to make 
his fortune; but this he was not required 
to do, since lady Susan Delany must have re- 
' ceived a very good education, and have the 
manneis of a woman of fashion ; well, he 
should be-better able to decide how to act, 
after he Had seen her ladyship; he there- 
‘fbre composed himself to sleep, and was 
happy to dnd his uncle was too much im¬ 
mersed in calculations, at breakfast, to re¬ 
vert to his advancement: he was going to 
Garraway’s, therefore Charles strolled out 
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alone, and took a ramble in .the Park, 
where he continued to meditate upon his 
uncle’s proposal, when he was interrupted 
a smart rap on the shoulder*, and, 
“ How are you, Charles ? what knotty 
point are you unravelling r 'Ot are you 
composing an ode, to secure the next 
medal ?” 

Our hero instantly accepted the proffer, 
ed hand of a dashing young baronet, who 
had also been an Etonian, and his fellow, 
collegian, during the first year he sp^ntat 
Cambridge, and who was reputed to be the 
most intimate friend of the earl of Kin- 
mare. Having exchanged a few general 
inquiries, the baronet asked, with a know¬ 
ing look, “ Was lady Susan Delany the 
object of your thoughts, Charles, when I 
broke in upon your reverie?” 

Charles’s rising colour induced him to 
contimie:—"Come, come, be honest; I 
am in the family secrets; the earl and I are 
as intimate as ever; his estates are dipped 
rather deeper thab mine, but we have both 
a 9 
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reason to remember, if not to bless, the 
name of Charles Franklin: by the way, I 
dare not speak so plain to every body, for 
the old gentleman is rather tenacious of 
hisjcharacter, and he might foreclose rather 
ntal-aptiypos. 

“ Positively, sir John, I am at a loss to 
understand you, since I give .you my ho¬ 
nour my uncle never mentions his private 
concerns to me.” 

“ I dare say he does not, therefore I 
will*give you a peep behind the curtain, 
if you will give me your honour not to 
blab, for I know you are to be depended 
upon,” 

“ I hope I am, sir John, though there 
is little merit in not being a scoundrel.” 

“Agreed ; but you positively are igno¬ 
rant of old Cent, per Cent.’s arrangement 
with .the earl of Kinmare?” 

“ If you allude to my uncle by that 
usurious sobriquet, I think your question is 
answered, since, if he deserves the compli¬ 
ment, be is not likely ’to divulge his pri¬ 
vate transactions of such a nature.” 
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** True; but remember I mean no 
offence to you, Charles; you cannot help- 
the old fellow being a rogue; though I 
admit he keeps w^liin the pale of the law ; 
be that as it may, havK?.s got a firm hold of 
Kinmare, who, to induce him to advance 
tlic last twenty thousand, was obliged to 
promise to bring about a match between 
his reputed heir, and lady Susan ; and 
I dare say my poor friend was not sparing 
of promises, as he was very hard pressed ; 
so, thinking you were acquainted with his. 
d«epr-laid plans, I supposed you were 
studying; your part in the wily scheme." 

" Pray, is not lady Susan Delany abso¬ 
lutely her own mistress?” 

" She will be so, of course, when she is* 
of age; at present she is a minor; her 
brother, and her .maternal uncle, lord. 
Marchmont, are her guardians.” 

” Then I think I stand very little chance 
of/profiting either by my uncle's cunning,, 
or her brother’s imprudence, since it rests 
solely with her toaccept or refuse my offers;, 
but pray what sort of a woman is she ?” 
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" You seem to think I am quizzing yon, 
Charles; but upon my soul i have relatcJ' 
factSj and I know the earl stands pledged to 
bring about the match;*he entered into 
every detail to me^'-Xie other night; wc 
had been drinking rather freely, and win.e, 
you know, unlocks the heart; so make 
your old uncle drunk, and he will let you 
into all his secrets.” 

I 

“ But as you can do so without my hav¬ 
ing recourse to that stratagem, I shall feel 
the more obliged,” 

” Oh, 1 like to spring a mine, my boy, 
and to disconcert the wise ones; not that 
I suppose you would object to such an al¬ 
liance.’* 

“ I don’t conceive that the objections 
will rest with me, sir John ; meanwhile, I 
can assure you,fthat I will never come in¬ 
to any plans which 1 think derogatory to 
my honour; nor am I an absolute passive 
machine in the hands of my uncle." 

” You were always a lad of spirit; but 
are you not wholly dependant upon the 
old hunks ?” 
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I have very little to expect from my 
jumx fttntHyj I agree, but that will not in¬ 
duce me to profit by his- bargains, or to 
barter my own Jiappiness and peace of 
mind to oblige hitiV I do not conceive 
that even a father has a right to command 
obedience in a similar case. But this is 
wandering strangely from the point; I 
asked you to give me your opinion of lady 
Susan Delany.” 

" Then I have no fault to find with her 
outside, if that vvili content you; and I do 
not think her a fool; but 1 know, she is 
very ill-calculated'to render a reasonable 
man happy. She is proud of her rank-<- 
extravagant in her notions—and as to tem¬ 
per, even I havie seen proofs of her 
that have steeled me against her charms. 

** Then I cannot suppose her spirit will 
fail her when she most needs it; of course 
she will reject the miser’s nephew.” 

‘ Who can answer for the caprice of 
filer sex ? for, to describe her in the words 
of one ef our poets. 
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‘ Join to a slender shape a syren’s head, 

Two eyes of basilisks, a terpeut’s tongue, 

The heart and whining of a crocodile, 

The dazzling of the sun, tlie moon’s inconstancy j 
To this odd compound give but bunds and feet, 

And cover all with a soft skinf 

you have lady Susan Delany, in propria 
persona." 

A most alluring- picture, I confess, 
sir John.” ‘ 

Mere water-colours—but remember, 
you are to be as secret as the grave; nay, 
do not even mention our rencounter, as it 
might lead to suspicions, and your uncle 
might injure me very materially; since his 
soul is in his bags, and his heart is set upon 
this match; so God bless you ! I must run, 
or I shall be after my timeand thus they 
parted. 

Charles was soon lost in meditation, and 
certainly did not feel much pride in his 
uncle’s riches; as to the proposed match, he 
hoped and expected lady Susan would give 
the death-blow to his expectations in that 
quarter; and if she despised the uncle, she 
would hardly wed the nephew. Sincerely 
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■rl/rl our hero deplore the not having stu- 
jiarticular profession, and 
still more the having been selected by his 
uncle, as he well knew that the slightest op«. 
position to any oi~\nis olans would induce 
him to discard him pennyless. Well, and 
admitting he did, the world would be ber 
fore him; he was not, however, inclined 
to meet trouble half-way, nor did he abso¬ 
lutely depend upon sir John’s veracity* 
whose friendship towards him he much 
doubled; he would therefore let the mat¬ 
ter take its course; it would be time 
enough to object after he had seen the 
lady. His uncle must have made great-' 
offers to have induced the earl to listen to - 
his proposals, who probably knew,.by ex; 
perience, that he was immensely rich ; in¬ 
deed, from various hints the old man now 
and then let fall, respecting his specula- 
lionsv Charles conceived that he could not 
ba in receipt of much less than thirty 
Xfiousand a-year, as every day added to his 
hoards, and rendered him more parsimor 

s 3 


nious. 
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" Was his money likely to prosper i 
Charles had often asked '»nd of 

what use was it to his uncle, since the richer 
he grew, the less he enjoyed himselfl' 
therefore his avarice 1*.ought its own pu¬ 
nishment, and led him to set character al¬ 
most at nought to gratify it. 

“ How much happier should I have 
been,” mentally exclaimed our hero, “ had 
this miser bought me a pair of colours, and 
left me to carve my own fortune ! My fa¬ 
ther would have enabled me to keep up a 
decent appearance, and my mother’s fami¬ 
ly might have aided my promotion ; now 
I am restricted in my expences, debarred 
from enjoying the pleasures of my age, 
and doomed to waste the prime of my life 
in attendance upon a man who thinks I 
ought to be the slave of his temper and 
caprices, because he at present intends to 
make me his heir, and yet, ten to on-s but 
he discards me at last, and adopts John, 
who may flatter him mor? ably than I havtN 
ever done.” 

Such was the soliloquy in which Charles 
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ii^dulged, as he slowly retraced his steps 
’^^comfortable home, where 
Mr. Franklin always dined when he was his 
irfmate; and he\ad, in consequence, en> 
gaged a successor Dorothy, who spen| 
her days at his chambers, took in letters 
and messages, cooked their scanty repast, 
and cleaned the rooms. She was very old, 
and probably would not have borne with 
her unfeeling master’s humour, if she had 
had any other alternative, save a work- 
house. She was very partial to Charles, 
who now and then bestowed a shilling 
upon her, and always paid her for clean¬ 
ing his boots and shoes, though Mr. Frank¬ 
lin had told him that was part of her 
engagement, and certainly took care sh^ 
should fulhl it to the utmost letter of the 
law. 
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CHAP. VI.' 

Ms. Franklin returned nothe at his usual 
hour, but seemed in an unusual bad hu¬ 
mour: something had gone wrong, Charles 
presumed; some of his speculations had 
probably failed; or he might have been 
outwitted in some bargain; be that as it 
may, he was very cross. 

The rump-steak was over-done; a shil¬ 
ling fruit pie, which constituted the se¬ 
cond course, was, he affirmed, made of 
rancid butter. Dame Wood was there¬ 
fore ordered never to go to the same 
jJastrycqok’s again, and desired to bring 
in some water that had boiled, as he should 
lake a glass of brandy and water to facili¬ 
tate digestion. 

She did as she was ordered, and he 'mix¬ 
ed his glass, when he discovered the wa^br 
had not boiled, and was, besides, smoked, 
appealing to Charles for his opinion, who, 
wishing to steer a middle course, and to 
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excuse poor dame Wood, who seemed to 
I her master gave a loose to 
his ill-humou¥, replied, " that perhaps 
'the water had Vot actually boiled, still it 
was warm, and really could not taste 
the smoke.” 

"Say you will not, boy; that will be 
coming nearer the truth.” 

Charles remained silent, while the old 
man, after muttering to himself for a mi¬ 
nute or more, exclaimed, “ I was a fool;. 
\es, an old fool !” 

” Sir !” said the surprised youth. 

I was not miking to you, boy—I have 
been cheated out of five hundred pounds 
to day, if I have lost a single farthing, 
merely because I had not the spirit to as¬ 
sert my riglits.” 

" I am sorry to hear you have been so 
unfortunate, sir; but surely the loss of 
sucl;j.«a sum cannot be a very serious inju- 
ryjxo you.” 

" It will not ruin me, I know that; but as 
I know the value of money rather better than 
you do, I am very sorry I was such a loser. 
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and I could have made that sum of my 
bargain before I left the Aup^hJivIsTail;-’. 

Then 1 presume, sir, yo^'i have not'ab* 
solutely lost any-money,/out have been 
disappointed in your hRpe of gaining the 
sum you mention ?” 

“ And pray, where is the difference, Mr. 
Wiseacre ? I meant to have bought an es¬ 
tate to-day, which was knocked down at 
eleven thousand four hundred and ninety 
pounds, and I thought I was the last bid¬ 
der ; but the scoundrel of an auctioneer 
gave it against me; he did not see my nod, 
he pretended; and the'company sided with 
him, and were against having it piif up 
again, else I would have given another 
thousand pounds, rather than it should 
have fallen to the share of the fellow v^ho 
has got it, and who, I saw, triutnphed in 
my mortification. I told Mr. Auctioneer 
that his employer was to suffer for hb,ob¬ 
stinacy, for I know he only gave it agaii\;st 
me to spite me; but I will stick in his skirts'- 
—I will report him—he may lose more 
than I should'have gained by his impu- 
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ilence—Five hundred and ten pounds, as 
..liep-t So ! I never was more pro¬ 

voked ; but, ai what cannot be cured must 
be endured, pray how have you spent your 
morning, Charles not to much more ad¬ 
vantage than I have done, though, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ I have certainly not been in the way 
of making money, sir, but then I have not 
spent any.’' 

" Then no beggar crossed your p|^, 
for you encourage all those nuisances; I 
think there are more frequent these ave¬ 
nues when you are in town ; they have 
good noses, and easily scent a dupe ; if I 
was at the head of the police, there should 
not be a beggar in the metropolis in A 
week ; they are all thieves as well as vaga¬ 
bonds, yet they are suffered to continue 
their depredations, in spite of our boasted 
law^nd wise regulations.” 

‘Charles thought there was some justice 
‘in what the old man said, who would pro¬ 
bably have reverted to lord Kinmare and 
his sister, if Charles’s evil genius had not. 
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at that moment, made his appearance iii 
the shape of a parish-oflScej ir 
asked for Mr. Franklin, was ushered in hy 
poor dame Wood, who ;^pposed he had 
business with her masi^^r, since,, had she 
known his real errand, he would not so 
easily have gained admittance. 

The moment he was within the room, 
he exclaimed, addressing our hero, *' I 
am happy 1 have met with you, sir; I was 
where it was likely I should hnd you-; 
so now the sooner you settle the business 
which has brought me to London, the bet¬ 
ter. I came in the Telegraph about two 
hours ago, but as I wanted my dinner, I 
did not come in search of you imme¬ 
diately.” 

' ” What does all this mean ?” cried the 
surprised old man, looking first at one and 
then at the other; “is this a visitor of 
yours. Charles ?” 

“ I am really at a loss, sir,” was theVe- 
ply; “ 1 am not acquainted with the gen- 
.lleman,” though we must acknowledge he 
had guessed the purport of his visit the 
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in,omcnt he said be had come, up in the 
Tcl.e^-uplv. . 

“ Oh, you art at a loss, are you, my 
voung sir? theiAl am not, since I knour 
you to be Mr. Charles Franklin, of Trinity- 
College, Cambridge. Our parish has often 
been bamboozled, by such young sparks as 
yourself, through the laziness of those in 
oilice; but I am resolved to do my duty, 
while I am in power; and I fancy, wheft 
you said you meant to return, it was mere> 
ly a take- in. My colleague is an easy, 
silly, good tempered man; you were in 
luck 1 did not call upon you in his stead; 
so the short and long of the matter is this, 
do you mean to settle the busine.ss amica¬ 
bly, or must I proceed against you ? be¬ 
cause I am not to be made a fool of, if 
other folks are your dupes.’’ 

" And pray, sir, what brought you here?” 
cried ,the now angry miser; “ am I to be 
distjCirbed by an impudent low-bred fel¬ 
low ? Who and what are you ?—Charles, 
who is this man, and to what does he al¬ 
lude?” 
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So then, my young spark, you have 
kept the old gentleman in^^e‘’daTk;''JwIio/- 
I am afraid, will storm stilH'more, when he 
knows my errand • for I *am neither to be 
frightened by big words nor big looks; I 
am only doing my duty as a parish-officer, 
and he must know that I have the law on 
my side.” 

• “You are very impudent, fellow, be 
you who you may,” retorted Mr. Franklin; 
“ and if you don’t immediately declare 
your business, I will send for a constable, 
and have you taken before a magistrate, 
who may chance to send you to prison, for 
having dared to insult me in my own 
house.” 

This serious threat induced the officer to 
lower his tune. 

“ I cannot say how far I may have been 
right, sir, in noticing your looks and words, 
since I agree my business is with thisyoung 
gentleman; your name is Franklin a'wo; 
so I thought you might be his father; Hut 
now I recollect, I believe you are only his 
uncle; at all events, you ought not to have 
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been kept in the dark, since*' I suppose 
yon. nephew v-ilJ not deny that he is the 
father of the chi^d which the girl has sworn 
to him ; therefore all I want is, to be in- 
dcninihcd for the expences of her lying- 
in, and for the inaintenance of the child-^- 
we never compound now-a-days—I must 
have seciirity that neither will be burthen- 
some to the parish.” 

“ So, so,” replied the miser, with a sar¬ 
castic, malicious grin, looking at our hero, 
who remained standing at a wind-ow, 
" young Joseph! what, you have been 
keeping a mistress, without having the 
means to support either her or her bas¬ 
tard ?” 

I cannot plead absolutely innocent of* 
the charge brought against me, sir, since 
the child is as likely to be mine as any other 
of my fcllow-collcgians: the mother has, 

I h^' fe* been lately assured, been in the 
habit of receiving gentlemen of all de¬ 
scriptions. 

“ 1 believe she is no better than she 
should be,” rejoined the parish-officer; 
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" and it is our duty to preveRt such loose 
baggages from peopling the place*Nvith 
bastards. Judith Neale h^sworn you are 
the father of the new-born infant; I be¬ 
lieve both she and her foolish parents 
would have hushed the matter up if they 
couldj and have trusted to your generosity; 
but I am not so easily satisfled; I ixiust have 
security that the brat will not be charge¬ 
able to the parish. I am very ready to 
accept yoursj sir,” turning to the old man, 
** and 1 dare say your nephew will never 
calhupon you so again.he will grow wiser 
in time ; but we cannot put old heads upon 
young shoulders. Come, sir, I merely re¬ 
quire parish pay, and my own expences— 
■T am all fair and above board—I do not 
want to make a handle of the business.” 

Mr. Franklin appeared resolved to hear 
all he had to say, but when he ceased speak¬ 
ing, he replied, “ If I thought it Vorfh. 
my while, Mr. Officer, I might, perhdps,. 
handle you pretty severely; but 1 shall not. 
condescend to notice your insolence. To 
that boy you may look for the maintenance 
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of his bastard, as not a shilling of mine 
shall I expend upon his vices; let him pay 
the full penaltV of his criminal intrigue, 
since he may lot in a prison, for what I 
care. Leave my chambers, Mr. Charles 
Franklin, and let me never see your face 
again, at least till I recall you, and when 
that will be, I cannot pretend to antici< 
pate." 

Charles had prepared himself for a se¬ 
rious quarrel, but certainly did not expect 
to be thus entirely discarded, and with such 
exulting malice and evident opprobrium. 
He had erred, he was ready to acknowledge; 
but surely his lapse was trifling ; he did 
not deserve to be treated either so grossly 
or so unkindly. He had long despised his 
uncle, who was, even now, he well knew, 
more actuated by avarice than by morality ; 
he therefore did not even attempt to depre¬ 
cate his anger, but calmly reaching his hat, 
told thcastonished parish-officer "hewasrea- 
dy to accompany him wherever he chose;” 
then turning to his uncle, he continued, 
“ I dare say you intended to do me a fa-s 
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vour, sir, when you removed me from 
under my father’s protection ; I have long 
doubted your having lain fie under an ob¬ 
ligation, and now I may, with justice, say, 
you have done me a serious injury ; still I 
am grateful, even for your mistaken kind¬ 
ness, and Isincerdy wish I could repay you 
the money you have expended upon my 
education ; should that ever be in . my 
power, you may safely trust to my honour. 
I wish you a good-evening, sir,” leading 
the way to the stairs. 

“ Is this the thanks due to me, for -hav¬ 
ing expended thousands upon you, un¬ 
grateful rascal ? but you may starve, or 
beg your bread, for what I care—begone ! 
J will adopt one of your brothers, and he 
shall benefit by your disgrace, and look 
down upon you at no very distant period.” 

Charles made no reply. The officer, 
who certainly felt for our hero, began to 
apologize. 

” Leave my ropm, fellow—follow the 
young rascal you came in search of.” 

The man retreated, in silent dismay. 
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from the now furious miser, who followed, 
him across the antichamber, and banged 
the door after h'm, but not before he call¬ 
ed after Charles, “Tell yoor father I am-now 
amply revenged—I never forgave his base 
treatment of me, and my wrath has now 
fallen upon you, his favourite child—may 
you both be as miserable as you deserve !*' 

Charles was absolutely shocked, both at 
his uncle's malice and his virulence, and 
almost tejoiced at being released from what 
he had of late felt to be truly a state of 
bondage; still he severely felt the disgrace 
of being thus unfeelingly discarded. 

The officer, who had partierpated in the 
shock he had undergone, being really a 
good sort of man, though a true officious, 
jack-in-office, followed him in silence, till, 
having reached one of the smaller courts in 
the Temple, Charles turned round, “ Well, 
sir, do,you mean to take me into custody ? 
onl y take care how you proceed—I am 
under age, and certainly not inclined to 
shew you much favour.” 

“ Faith, sir, you have no reason; I have 
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acted a very foolish part, an^d have unin¬ 
tentionally done you a very .serious inju¬ 
ry ; but I thought every^thing would be 
amicably settled, as I was told that j^u 
were very generous, but that you had not 
the means to act as your heart dictated. 
Judith Neale is a sad jade, though she 
wished to have screened you; but she really 
has put the parish to great expence, and 
the d—1 seems to have owed you a spite ; 
I only wish I had not been his agent; but, 
upon my soul, I will never trouble you 
again—I will trust to your honour—I—” 

“ Where are you in town, sir r” asked 
our hero, who had scarcely attended to 
what he said. 

“ I mean to sleep at the White Horse, 
in Fetter-lane, sir; but-” 

“ Then you shall either see or hear from 
me to morrow, Mr. Maxwell, before twelve 
o’clock.” 

**WeH, sir, pray take your own'time; 
but remember, I shall trust entirely to 
your honour;” hastening away, resolving-- 
to write to this surly old uncle, in behalj 
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of this fine young man, and sincerely 
wishing he had been more cautious in his 
approaches. 


CHAP. vn. 

Charles, scarcely knowing what he did, or 
where he was going, continued lo walk for¬ 
ward, til! having rather recovered from his 
surprise, he began to reflect upon his situ¬ 
ation, and to consider what steps he ought 
to pursue. He had never either esteemed 
or respected his uncle, and he had often 
rejoiced at not having imbibed any of his 
mean propensities ; he therefore soon de¬ 
termined never to return to his chambci-s, 
at least till he could repay him every shil¬ 
ling he had advanced for his education> 
and that he very probably should never be 
able to do; at all events, not of many, 
many years. The world was certainly bc- 

VOL. I. p 
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fore him, but he could not dig, and to beg 
he was ashamed. Should .he return to his 
fatlier ? No, that pride forbade; sir George 
would, of course, side with his -uncle,' if 
only out of policy; besides, he was well 
aware of his father’s weak side, and he 
might conceive, nay, perhaps, with justice, 
that were he to countenance him, after his 
having been so unfeelingly discarded by the 
ti-dcvanl counsellor, a total rupture would 
be the consequence, and his other children 
might share in his (Charles’s) disgrace. 
Ilis mother would, he knew, prove more 
indulgent; but even she must, in so deli¬ 
cate a matter, be guided by pi'udcncc; 
she must consider the interest of her other 
children ; and to apply to her for advice, 
would be tantamount to applying to her 
for money; yet he could not starve, and 
he had not forty shillings in his pocket, 
since he had been very liberal towards Ju¬ 
dith Neale, till he discovered that she was a 
second Molly Seagrim*, and he only one of 


Vide Toro Junes, 
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her numerous dupes ; yet, as he thought 
her child might be his, he had promised, 
and firmly resolved, to provide for it, since 
both she and her parents had vowed to 
keep his secret; this they had not been 
able to do; but Mr. Maxwell’s colleague had 
•been perfectly satisfied with his promises ; 
therefore he had thought himself secure, at 
•the very moment the storm had burst q,vcr 
his head. 

What he was now to do he could not de¬ 
termine; he feared he must apply to his 
mother, and throw himself upon her mer¬ 
cy; she had formerly hoped to interest her 
family in his behalf, but she now intended 
to recommend Edward to their notice; 
and certainly his having been discarded by 
his uncle would not raise him in the es¬ 
teem of his maternal relations. His own 
inclination still leant towards the army; 
he might go out as a volunteer; but where 
■was he to raise money to equip himself, or 
^to support him till he (should he ever be so 
fortunate) could procure a commission? 

F 2 
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He must write to his mother, as he knew of 
no one else to whom he could apply, ex¬ 
cept his eldest brother; but he had never 
been upon intimate terms with him ; there 
■was too great a difllrencc in their ages to 
have rendered them confidential friends; 
and his uncle had, in a manner, secluded 
him from all his own family. He would 
take the night for retlcction (as he did not, 
as a youth of a less strong mind would 
hayc done, give way to despair) ; surely he 
might turn his education to some account. 

Having insensibly wandered forward, the 
evening was fast closing in, when he reach¬ 
ed the Green Park, which was his favourite 
walk; but as the weather was very fine, 
there were many pedestrians, and the buzz 
broke in upon his reflections; he vs'as there¬ 
fore undecided, when he reached Bucking¬ 
ham house, whether to proceed to Chelsea, 
or to ascend Constitution-hill, when two 
young men, who were walking arm-in¬ 
arm, ran full against him, and roused him 
ifrom his reverie. They turned to apolo¬ 
gize, having been driven out of their path 
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Ijy a party of low biicks^ who seemed bent 
upon annoying all those they either met or. 
passed, when, to our hero’s great surprise, 
he recognised his most intimate friend, 
while at Eton, in the pei*son who addressed 
him, and who had, he understood, gone 
into the army, when he left school. 

They were not in habits of corrospon* 
dence, but Janies Frazer as instantly recol¬ 
lected his juvenile favourite, and seizing 
his hand, exclaimed, “ My dear Charles, 
well met-;-how glad f am to see yon ! and 
how much I feel obliged to that rude party, 
since we might else have passed each other, 
without renewing onr acquaintance ! This is 
my brother Robert, whom you have bcaiil 
me often mention ; he is to be a Nelson—• 
I iiiean to keep our brave Wellinglon in 
my eye ; but allow me to introduce you to 
each .other—Robert, tiiis is my favourite 
Charles Franklin, who has raved me from 
many a flagellation, by doing my themes 
for me, and I believe I should once have 
been expelled the school if he had not 
stood my friend.” 
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** You are resolved to prove yourself 
Qiine,” rejoined Charles, " and I am truly 
happy dame Fortune has proved so kind 
to me., since I thought, about an hour ago, 
that she owed me an old srnd^c.” 

“ Indeed—but where are you ? do you 
continue to reside with your uncle ? who, 
by the way, was never a favourite of 
mirtc.” 

“ I dined with him in the Temple, yet I 
think it very probable we may not meet 
again for some time, since we did not part 
excellent friends.” 

The young officer, guessing Charles 
would not like to enter info any details bc- 
fqrc his brother, said, “ As I have so un¬ 
expectedly met my old friend, Robert, I 
should like to have a little chat with him ; 
therefore I wish you would proceed 
whither we were going—I shall certainly 
be at home to supper.” 

Robert, who greatly resembled his bro¬ 
ther, instantly bid them adieu, merely 
saying, " I consider James’s friends as mine. 
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Mr. Franklin, so I hope to improve this 
meeting into an intimacy.” 

The friends were no sooner by them¬ 
selves, than Frazer requested Charles would 
tell him what had occurred between hi.’Ii 
and his uncle. 

Our hero, who was well acquainted with 
the excellence of his heart and disposition, 
and who really wanted the advice of some 
disinterested friend, readily recapitulated 
the events of the afternoon. 

“ Confound the old miser! what a wretch 
he must be ! Surely you never mean to re¬ 
turn to him 

“ I am by no means inclined to do so ; 
nay, of the two evils, I had rather return 
home; I only wish I could join my brave* 
countrymen in thePeninsula,as a volunteer, 
and I hope my mother will enable me to 
do so; and then I may either obtain a com¬ 
mission, or a French bullet may give me 
my quietus, in which case I shall not want 
one.” 

“ Do you really wish to join the array ia- 

Portugal?” 
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I positively do, and I mean to write 
to my mother-” 

“ That you may do, but you have no 
need to ask her assistance to enable you to 
gratify so patrir^tic a wish. My colonel, 
who is one of the bravest among our brave 
officers, will, I am sure, at my request, 
admit you to join our regiment as a volun¬ 
teer ; nay, I will be answerable for his 
taking you under his protection ; he likes 
young men should be military Quixotes; 
and you must allow me to become your 
banker for the present, to be repaid when 
you are the riciiest c.f the trvo. I can 
make a bargain as well as cld Skinflint, 
and I think you will come in for his hoards, 
ah last." 

, “ I have no suclilcxpectations, my dear 
James; therefore pray do not fancy I con¬ 
sulted you with a view upon your purse; 
my mother-” 

“ Is a very good woman, I have often 
heard you say; but if you have the re¬ 
gard for me you formerly professed, you 
will allow me to provide for your pre- 
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sent wants; you must advance a small 
sum, according to your promise, to that 
officious Maxwell, though I believe, by 
your account, the silly fellow repents hav¬ 
ing carried the joke so far; be that as it 
may, what you promised the girl’s parents 
they shall have, as the brat must notsiifTcr 
for its mother’s frailties.” 

“ Certainly not, my kind friend; butJ 
cannot bear the idea-” 

“ Now do not be silly, Charles; when 
at school, you every day proved yourseif 
my friend, and I have not forgotten your 
having appropriated the first money you 
received from your precious uncle, to my 
ii'.e, to pay my debts, which were rising 
in judgment against me. I am your se¬ 
nior by a whole year, and when I came of 
.age, my father gave me five thousand 
pounds to begin the world with, and raised 
me from an ancient to a lieutenant, by pur¬ 
chase. I have placed his present in the 
Jj;nds, and til! some of your speculations 
ti.n-. out as wei! as your uncle’s, you must 
\ 3 
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and shall share my income ; then, for our 
immediate wants, my grandmother, bless 
her heart, gave me five hundred pounds 
yesterday; it could not have come more 
apropos: the half of that will equip you 
very decently, to drub the,• so 
if you love me, give me your hand upon 
it, and accept my offer without any cere¬ 
mony.” 

Charles was really unable to speak, but 
he cordially pressed his friend’s hand, v.h<) 
was overjoyed at his having come into his 
plans. 

“ We are upon the wing, remember— 
colonel Davers sups with my father to¬ 
night—leave me alone to broach the sub¬ 
ject nearest my heart, since I never felt so 
happy as at this moment. 1 weuid have 
you write to your good mother to-mor¬ 
row—she must approve of your plans—as 
to old Saveall, leave him to brood over his 
hoards—remember, I prophesy he will 
make you his heir; the less such people 
are courted, the more likely they are to 
distinguish their real friends. By the way, 
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I wish lady Franklin would keep him in ig¬ 
norance of your plans—but here is the 
Gloucester coffeehouse ; a dish of tea will 
do us both good; and you may as well 
sleep here; to-morrow I will introduce 
you to my lather and to colonel Davers. 
To the latter I shall be perfectly unreserv¬ 
ed, money concerns excepted ; bat there 
can be no need to enter into such details 
to my father, though he is not a rigid cen¬ 
sor, but he might v.ish to make up matters 
between you and your uncle.” 

“ And that would really not be doing 
me a favour, for mine has been worse than 
Egyptian bondage; and as! must continue 
a dependant, I had much rather be oblige^ . 
to you than to my sordid relative.” 

Nobly resolved—Waiter, bring us 
some tea.” 

This was said as they turned into the • 
coffeehouse, and while drinking it, the ’ 
friends conversed in a low voice. Lieute- 
>nant Frazer promised to breakfast with hkn 
the next morning, at-an early hear, and‘ 
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to accompany him to the White Horse, to 
settle with Mr. Maxwell; and as Charles 
found he was really in earnest in all his 
,offers, and as he felt assured that his mo¬ 
ther would enable him to repay what hii 
friend was so eager to advance, he pro¬ 
mised to be wholly guided by him for the 
present; and when the generous young 
ofliper left him, he wrote a long explana¬ 
tory letter to his mother, respecting his 
quarrel with his uncle, but did not, as he 
had promised Frazer, detail his future plans, 
merely promising to write again when 
they were arranged, as he neither chose to 
return home, nor to apply to his father at 
present, for fear that should be making 
him a party in the dispute between him and 
his uncle, who now seemed inclined to 
take one of his brothers in his place, and 
who would doubtless hi<<hly resent their 
noticing him. 

The writing this letter was not the work 
of a minute; and when he had finished, he 
took a slight repast, and retired to rest. 
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after returning his thanks to him who had 
raised him up such a kind friend, at a mo¬ 
ment of such need. 



CHAP. viir. 

WiTii,K Charles is taking his repose in I’ic- 
cstlilly, we will return to the Temple, as 
we are not inclined to iose sight of \fr. 
Franklin, who, for abont a quarter of an 
hour after Charles's ilenartiirc, gloried in 
having discarded him, and exiiltingly an¬ 
ticipated sir George's mortification. He 
had truly punished the child for the sins 
of the father, and tliia afTorded him no 
small jsatisfaction for the space of time 
mentioned, 

“What will the bov do ?” was his next 

tr 

jnental soliloquy ; “will he persuade his 
father to make matters up, for I have now 
the ball completely at my foot, or will he 
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return and sue for a pardon for himself? 
—I will not forgive him—I will humble 
both him and my titled brother—if ever I 
do make the matter up, it shall be upon 
my own terms, and I will keep the young 
libertine in subjection and dependance at 
least another year.” 

Ringing the bell most furiously, " I am 
n»t at home to any body this evening; and 
do not, at your peril, admit Charles Frank¬ 
lin—do not let him cross the threshold— 
he shall never sleep under this roof again— 

1 will not sec him, let him sue ever so 
humbly—I have done with hina.’'- 

" You will not see him, sir, and I must 
sjnit the door in his face ! in tlie name of 
God, what has the dear young gentleman 
done to make you so angry ?” 

“ That does not concern you; I may 
shut my doors against my nephew, I.sup¬ 
pose, without giving you my reasons for ■ 
so doing 

“ Certainly, sir, and you may shut me 
out after him, if you please ; since I can¬ 
not be worse off in a workhouse, in point 
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of living, and there I may chance to please 
my superiors now and then.” 

“ Leave the room, or I may take you at 
your word.’* 

“ That will not grieve me, I assure you, 
sir,” leaving the room, and banging to 
the door as he had done alter the over¬ 
seer. 

“ There’s insolence,” cried the provoked 
old man ; “ no one but me would put up 
with such treatment.” 

7\nd had he not recollected that he must 
wait upon himself if he- turned the dame 
off, he probably would !ia\e desired her to 
follow Charles, towards whom his thoughts 
again reverted. He would write him his 
excuses probably, since he would certain¬ 
ly endeavour to make matters up before 
he applied to his father—well, he should 
not refuse to read his letter—the dog was 
clever, and he might make out a pretty 
plausible story ; yet he should like to 
humble his brother: then, again, he had 
^mself adopted Charles; he was the flower 
of the family; the future baronet bid fair 
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to tread in his father’s steps; John, he had 
hearclj had run riot at Oxford, and had 
not yet taken orders, and he was a fawn¬ 
ing, cunning hypocrite, he persuaded him¬ 
self; and Edward was yet a child ; theic- 
fore Charles alone would do honour to the 
name; and how could he get forward but 
through his means ? therefore, as the boy 
WJisno fool, he would ccrtaiirly make very 
ample concessions, and he would tie him 
down pretty strictly ; he should not form 
any other loose connexions; and as to mo¬ 
ney, he would curtail his allowance, though 
he might settle this bastard business; but 
the doing so would enable him to stint his 
nephew, whom he should, besidcvs, have 
more than ever at his mercy,” 

Thus was he resolving to tyrannize over 
the offending culprit, as his was not a mind 
to derive pleasure from having soingthing 
to forgive, when dame Wood brought him 
in a letter from Mr. Maxwell, who, follow¬ 
ing the dictates of hi.s heart, addressed him 
in favour of our hero; and certainly the 
poor man was earnest in his petition, and. 
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made use of every likely argument to 
soften his resentmeut. 

Judith Neale was a vile siiit, and he 
made no doubt of her having lieen flic 
seducer—l!ic child might uot live, and if 
it did, he siiould only require ribh [xiy, 
ill the event of its becomimr rrotdMcsomc.’* 

O 

^yc do not preleud to say that the epistle 
■was cither elegant, well-vvorled, or co;»- 
Tcct; but the sentiments came from the 
heart; and even (he miser was flattered. 
Of course, Charles liad desired this feliov/ 
to write, and meant to make his excuses in 
person, and it miglit lead him into father 
errors were he to prove inexorabie : ho 
had humbled the mettlesome sparl.; tiiat 
was enough; and if he did not conform to 
all his capricc.s, he el'.Guld have a \ery 
strong pull upon Iiiin; so he once more 
rung the bell. 

“ V/ho brought this letter ?'* 

" The person who called after dinner, 
sir,” 

“ Did he leave no message ?” 
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“ No, sir ; I held.no parley with him, a 
mischief-making fellow.” 

" How dare you call any body names ?—• 
but you may let Charles in when ho returns 
«—I will hear what he has to say.” 

The (lame made no reply, but closed the 
door after her very gently. 

“ I am not worthy of an answer, I sup¬ 
pose,’’ a-icd her provoked master; “ but; 
she had best take care I do not send her to 
the workhouse at last.” 

Again he conned over what he should 
say to the offender,, and settled how he- 
should receive him; but the evening closed 
in, and no Charles made his appearance. 
Again he rung: Bring in a light, and 
make me a cup of strong coflice ; my dinner 
does not digest.” 

‘‘ Very well, sir.” 

It is not very well, you fool, since I, 
am indisposed.” 

“ When people give way to passion, 
sir,.they are apt to put the bile in motion,, 
but I never heard of coffee doing theta 
good.” 
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You never heard—who supposed voii 
knew any thing, ignoramus ? go, and 
make me some, and let me have it imme¬ 
diately.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“You would provoke a saint, with your 
very wells, you stupid owl.” 

The old woman retired, but soon re¬ 
turned with the desired remedy. 

“ Have you neither seen nor heard any 
thingof Charles?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ That letter led me to expect he would 
soon follow it; he had best not make it 
late ; I shall not sit up a minute longer than 
usual.” 

“ I am sure, sir, yon have never done so 
upon his account, during any of his visits." 

“ You are like many more, cannot sec 
any faults in him; I wish I was equally 
blind.” 

“ I am sure so do I, sir, with all my 
heart.” 

“ What! wish me blind, and this to my 
face ?" 
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" I merely joined in your own wish, sir; 
as to faults, I never discovered any in Mr. 
Charles, though I have benefited by his 
virtues.” 

“ You have benefited by his folly, you 
mean—he virtuous, indeed !” 

“ Yes, sir, I say he is a very good young 
man; as to his having had a natural child 
^for I could not avoid hearing what that 
fellow accused him of), what of that, pray ^ 
he is not a young lady, so his character 
would not sufi’er in the eyes of the world.” 

“ Why, you sorry jade, would you dare 
to say he has not committed a very great 
sin ?” 

While speaking, he overset the cup and 
saucer, and the colTce fell upon his legs. 
ITe roared out, swearing he was scalded to. 
death through her folly. 

The old woman hurried out .of the 
room, declaring " it was a judgment upon 
him ; when people gave way to such tem¬ 
pers, no wonder they met with misfor¬ 
tunes.” 

She soon returned with a cloth, and 
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having wiped ilp the^lop, iiupiired “ whe¬ 
ther she should get. him any thing to lake 
the burn out ?” 

But, af in fact he had received no injury, 
be made light of the accident, and sr.t ru¬ 
minating and planning till his usual bed¬ 
time; still no Cliarles returned to sock his 
forgiveness; and as he was now pcrrccliy 
cool, he began to fear all tho'j who knew, 
he had adapted the boy wouul 'niune him 
for having turned him out to starve—but, 
of course, he would return—the overseer's 
letter was a proof of that; perhaps he 
w ished to afford him time for reflection ; at 
all events, he had better go to bed; wliich 
he did at last, and rose at an unusual cnrly 
hour, more anxious than the overnight 
to see his nephew, who had neither called 
nor sent; perhaps Maxw’cll expected he 
would answer his letter—he dated from 
Fetter-lane—possibly, nay, most likely, 
Charles had spent the evening with him, 
and had also slept there—where else could 
he have gone ? He had certainly many col¬ 
lege friends, but he was not likely, in 
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such a frame of mind, lo have sought any of 
them out; he might, to be sure, have set 
out for Claverton Hall; but no, as Maxwell 
had written, if not in his name, I» his be¬ 
half, to him he would apply. 

Dame Wood was therefore dispatched 
into Fetter-lane; she was to ask for Mr. 
Maxwell, and desire him to waif upon her 
master—the sooner the better; and she 
was to keep a sharp look-out for Charles, 
and she might, as of herself, urge his re¬ 
turn. 

Away went the delighted dame Wood, 
hoping this unpleasant business would no^v 
be finally and amicably settled. Every 
minute seemed an age to her master dur¬ 
ing her absence, who had determined to 
give Maxwell the security he had required, 
but felt half inclined to prosecute Judith 
Neale for perjury; but that was an after 
consideration, and perhaps it might be 
better to hush the matter up,-wishing the 
man in office had taken, like him, time for 
reflection, before he had disturbed the 
harmony of his family. 
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At ia'st.tjjc made her appearance— 

Well, have you see\i Charles ?—be quick 
•—do not keep me in suspense.” 

" I have not seen Mr. Charles, sir, and 
Mr. Maxwell was engaged with a gentle¬ 
man in a private room; but when he heard . 
I came from you, I was had in, and I de¬ 
sired him to call upon you as soon as he 
could make it convenient, and asked if he 
• could direct me to Mr. Charles? He had 
not seen him since they parted in Deve- 
•reux-court, but he had heard from him,' 
■and he would call upon you before he left 
•town.” 

“ Very well; but are you sure the per- 
•son who was with him was not Charles?” 

“ Why, sure, sir, I know Mr. Franklin; 
this was a gentleman nearly of his ago; a 
very smart-looking man, but not my Mr. 
Charles.” 

Thus was our la%vyer’s patience again 
put to the trial, and for two hours or more 
he sat in momentary expectation of either 
Charles or Maxwell, as he now found that 
he could not so easily banish the former 
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from his heart; since he now r'^collectedi 
the many pleasing !iburs he had spent in 
his society, and he thought that few young 
men had made better use of their time, 
"both at school and college; he would, as 
he had prognosticated, prove an honour to 
the family ; and he was resolved to gratify 
his own ambition, and his pique against 
his brother, by manying him to the earl 
^of Kinmare’s sister, bringing him into 
.parliament, and enabling him to look 
down even upon his father. This w'as a 
mere venial trespass, stiil he should read him 
a severe lecture, and was connitig over what' 
be should say to him, when dame Wood 
introduced Mr. Maxwell, who thus began; 
“ Well, sir, I hope you arc in .rather a bet¬ 
ter temper than you were yesterday ?—I 
own I was very much to blame—still I think 
YOU were much more so.” 

“ That gives me very little concern, sir; 
I sent for you in consequence of your let¬ 
ter, to settle the unpleasant business wliich 
brought you to town ; I am willing, upon 
mature reflecticn, to allow you parish 



dog?" 

“I really cannot inform you, sir; 
had I any ri^it to inquire; he- 

" You seem to be the prince of fools," 
interrupted the a<igry miser. 

“ Better so than to be theA’/Wj^ of misers, 
sir; so I wish you a good-morning; and I 
wish you may not live to repent having so 
cruelly discarded your nephew:—you had 
better try to lure him back, before it is too 
late." 

Leave the room, scoundrel; did you 
come merely to insult me?" 

“ I came in consequence of your mes- 
Age, sir, and 1 leave you to comfort your- 
olf with your money-bags, which you 
&ve been spared untying," making his 
exit as soon as he had ceased speaking. 

“ Insolent rascal !” exclaimed the now 
cnraged’Franklin.; you are in a league 
with the undutiful boy; I will leave my 
money to charitable purposes; I wilfhum- 
ble the young gentleman—I will teach 
o S 



^us did this miser, who had never be- 
’bre felt a wish but to increas® his hoard*, 
nor had ever grieved but at a bad security, 
and who seldom left home but to make a 
bargain, v(*x himself respecting a youth 
whom he had lately so peremptorily ba¬ 
nished, and whom he was now much more 
*anxious to recall. 


CHAP. IX. 

CiiAni.Es had not slept much in the early 
part of the night, therefore he did not 
rise till a late hour, and had but just en¬ 
tered the coffee-room, wheft .his* friend, 
who had evidently been walking very fast, 
came in. 

** Here I am, my dear Charles, as hun¬ 
gry as a hunter—but. Waiter, could not 
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this_gentleman and fnc.have a private room, 
as we liavc some business to settle ? we will 
pay accordingly.” 

This hint procured them the wished-for 
accommodatioi>, and breakfast bej[ng 
brought in, they dismissed the attendant; 
when Frazer thus began :—I hardly slept 
a wink, as I had such scope for my favou¬ 
rite amusement of castlc-building, since, to 
hegin at the beginning, as count Antony 
Hamilton recommends, colonel Davers 
supped at my father’s, and he hardly al¬ 
lowed me to open ray embassy; before he 
closed with my proposals; no thanks to 
ray eloquence, I fear, as he told me he was 
distantly related to you, on youj mother’s^ 
side, and he is anxious to be introduced 
to you, so I have engaged you to dine 
with him to-day. Do not interrupt me— 
as I did not conceive that you had any 
thing very particular to say to Maxwell, I 
have taken the liberty to-settle that busi¬ 
ness in your name, and upon your own 
terms; and I really found the poor man 
quite in the dumps at having done you 
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such an injury. written to your 

uncle, he told rhe, which was certainly 
well meant, though, perhaps, like his ji. >r- 
ney, rather ufliciotis; but as a bonne bouche, 
I must tell you, that I am convinced if 
wh*olIy rests with yourself to return or not 
to Mr. Franklin, and I wish you to be 
guided solely by your own feelings re¬ 
lating dame Wood’s visit to Maxwell, and 
forcibly dwelling upon her artless commu¬ 
nications. “ So now, my dear fellow, it 
remains with you to decide : Glory extends 
her hand on the one side, in the shape 
of colonel Davers, and riches court your 
acceptance-” 

“ In the shape, of a miser,” gaily inter¬ 
rupted Charles; “ therefore they do not 
tempi me : no, my generous friend, I. will 
henceforth rise superior to a state of mean 
dependence, which has obliged me to com¬ 
ply with a thousand caprices, and to con¬ 
cur in as many .mean actions; the spirit 
and vigour of liberty was fast giving way 
to a servile fear of displeasing, a man 
whom I despised. Thank Heaven and 
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*,’ou, riio spoil is broken; and I may, 
deserve the {.’•.otection of colonel 
]' vers, yet be able to command a mutton 
ohop, .a clean shirt, and a truss of straw, 
and when I die, some kind friend will bury 
me.” 

” Bravo, my military Quixote; you have 
only answered niy expectations; so, as I 
said before, leave your worthy uncle to 
<he workings of his own conscience. 
tonel Davers is a man of honour; he will 
fulfil every promise he may make you ; 
and your father and mother tnust applaud 
vour spirit; we must leave town in three 
ti.tvs, so I will accompany you to the dif¬ 
ferent tradesmen I employ, where you can 
”ive your own orders: here is the half of' 
my grandmother’s present—not a word, if 
yon love me— you shall repay me with in* 
terest when you are a general; and this 
two hundred and fifty pounds will set you 
Si-going ; let Skinflint give your wardrobe 
siway, or, what is more likely, sell it to 
some Jew.” 

Charles said but little, but the few words 
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he did utter were truly ejcpresifrt^ of hii 
gratitude. He •readily accompan'^d. his 
friend to make the necessary purchases, and 
provided himself with an immediate change 
of linen. See. and at the appointed hour 
accompanied him to the hotel where colo¬ 
nel Davers resided, who received the 
friends as the children of his affection, 
and exactly answered the idea Charles had 
formed of an officer and a gentleman ; nor 
was the colonel less pleased with the exte¬ 
rior of our hero, whose person was grace¬ 
ful and comriianding, and whose face was 
the perfection of manly beauty. 

" Frazer,” said the colonel, “ I feel my* 
self greatly indebted to you for having in¬ 
troduced me to my young relative, and as 
he is anxious to inlist under the banners of 
Mars, 1 will ensure him the first vacant pair 
of colours that fall to my disposal; at 
present, my brave fellow, you must con¬ 
tent yourself with being a volunteer in 
noble cause; but always bear in mind that 
you are pursuing a single and a great ob¬ 
ject; and as you are a young soldier, you 
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^\i!l do welij in ihe duties of your.profes- 
sionT^to mnke your friend here your mo¬ 
del.” 

Charles felt himself transported Into an¬ 
other world, as he soon found that his 
colonel’s observations wera advantageous 
to him. 

Frazer kindly ^ to subjects likely to 
draw his friend out, and dwelt with en¬ 
thusiasm on his, what he termed, voluntary 
sacrifice of riches at the shrine of liberty 
and honour. 

Charles acknowledged that he had al¬ 
ways been very deficient in policy, and 
entered into a short history of himself, 
which highly gratified his patron, who^ 
gaily observed, “ that he did not exactly 
know the degree of their relationship, but 
he believed they were cousins, and as such, 
he fejt himself bound to provide for the 
wants of his young friend, to whom, at 
parting, he made a very handsome pecuni¬ 
ary present, and fain would our hero have 
induced his friend Frazer to receiv ethe 
notes in part of payment. He would not 
G 3 
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hear gf it; as a volunteer, he would hav', 
very few pecuniary resources, and ne must 
and sj^ld share his small patrimony. 

As Charles wished to keep not only his 
uncle, but his family in ignorance of his 
future plans, jje declined being introduced 
to Mr. Frazer senior, who was a gentleman 
of large fortune, a member of the Lower 
House, and the father of four sons and 
two daughters. James was the second, and, 
like our hero, the favourite of his parents, 
and had been, as such, recommended to 
colonel Davers, with whom he and our 
hero left town for Plymouth, the fourth 
day after they had so opportunely met in 
the Park. 

Charles had not dispatched his letter to 
his mother so soon as he intended, but did 
so previous to his leaving town, and ad¬ 
dressed her again from Plymouth, merely 
stating that he was goingouta volunteer, and 
thathewould either secure an independence, 
or fall by a French bullet ; adding, that 
he had met with two very kind friends, 
who had promised to assist his exertions; 
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Jhnd as his heart was in the cause^ he hoped 
hisTncrit. 


CHAP. X. 

Wiiii.F. our hero was busily preparin'^ for 
what his uiu ie would ccriainly have deem¬ 
ed his Ciuixote expedition, ihe old gentle¬ 
man conlimicd in daily, nay, hourly ex¬ 
pectation of either seeing or hearing from 
him ; “since he had not sent for his ward¬ 
robe, he must have gone home, and he 
should see or hear from sir George.” 

Such were his rclicctions when he took 
nj) his newspaper, while at breakfast, on the 
very morning our hero had left London, 
and it actually fell from his luind, callous 
as his nature was, upon reading the follow¬ 
ing paragraph:— 

“ Yesterday afternoon a young gentle¬ 
man was found drowned in the Serpentine 
Hivjr,” 
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He turned sick, and with difficulty ran,"< 
his bell. 

“ In the name of fortune, sir,” cried tiic 
alarmed dame Wood, " what ails you ? 
why, you look as pale as death ?” 

. “ I was seized with #sort of spasm in my 
stomach,” he faintly articulated ; “ I never 
was so strangely taken before ” 

^ “ What can I get you, sir ? shall I fetch 
a doctor ?” 

“ No ; pick up that paper.” 

She did so ; when, pointing to the lines 
which had so alarmed him, he said, ” Read 
that paragraph to me—I hope in God it is 
;not Charles.” 

Putting on her spectacles she began, 
bjit stopped short at” was found droxvned.” 

“ Oh Lord, sir, pray read it yourself—I 
am all of a shake—you might well be 
jaken ill—oh Lord ! oh Lord ! what will 
you have to answer for, to turn a poor 
young gentleman-out to starve, in a man¬ 
ner ?—no wonder he gave way tc despair— 
why, you will never sleep easy in your 
bed, I am sure.’* 
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" Woman, dg not provoke me; read the 
par«;;h.p4».f'1[ yet hope my poor boy has 
not been jluilty of so rash an action.” 

” The Lord keep and preserve him, say 

I; so let us hope-” 

Resuming her lecture, ‘ He appeared to 
he about four or five-and-twenty’—“He 
might look older when dead”—‘ he was 
dressed in a dark blue frock’—" Oh Lord ! 
oh Lord ! so he was, poor dear soul ”—‘ a 
fancy waistcoat’—“ it was certainly him” 
—' S'‘®y pantaloons’—“ No, his were drab; 
but that may be a mistake”—‘and in his 
pocket-book there were two one pound 
notes, and in his waistcoat pocket a dollar 
and three shillings in silver; but as there 
were no memorandums to lead to a disco¬ 
very as to who he was, the body has been 

removed to the - public-house, at 

Broippron, to be owned: he does not 
appear to have l.iin many hours in the 
water.” 

She ceased reading, and the old man re¬ 
sumed : " I hope it is not my dear boy; 
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indeed I see no reason Mo siipijose it Avnf 
him, the coloer of his coat cxre{-Jtt}-,''';SlKl 
bine is so generally worn, that leads to 
nothing: go, set out immediately, tor my 
mind will be upon the rack till my fears 
are removed.” 

“ No wonder, sir; I would not have 
the sweet young gentleman’s life to an¬ 
swer for for all vonr riches.” 

■> 

“ Then make haste, and set both our 
minds at ease.'* 

“ Yes, sir, it is fine talking ; but I don't 
think my poor legs will carry me so far; I 
am sure I am all of a shake.” 

'• ilere, here, take a coach, only make 
haste,” throwing down a dollar. 

The amazed old woman seized the mo¬ 
ney, and made the best of her way to the 
first stand.of coaches, and having ascend¬ 
ed the first, she soon reached Brompton, 
where she was immediately ushered info 
the room which contained the corpse. 
One glimpse sufficed to set her mind at 
ease, and she very naturally exclaimed. 
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The Lord be praised it is not my young 
rri4.:.t'‘v-I—^.Ijwloiild not have cared if it had 
been my om one.” 

This induced (he landlady to ask a few 
questions, but the dame was not inclined 
to gratify her curiosity, therefore returned 
home in the coach which had taken her to 
Bionipton. 

Mr. Franklin was sitting with the break- 
fast-things before him, just as she. had left 
him, and he dared not make a single inquiry 
when she entered ; putting down cightecn- 
pcncc, she .said, “ There is your change, 
sir, and bless God it is not master Clmrlcs.” 

“ I thought as much; I wonder how I 
could be such a fool as to alarm myself so 
easily; I ought to have known, by the de¬ 
scription, it was not him—what, havcjoii 
spent four shillings in coach-hire? ’ 

« Yes, sir, and 1 think you ought to re¬ 
joice that it cost you no more—j ou would 
not have minded the money if I had 
brought you word that the poor dear soul 
had drowned himself; but the person I saw 
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was not at all like him ; •'e was short a-,d 
stout; still it was an *awriil'''ir^r:' pos¬ 
sibly love, or some unnatnral relation 
brought him to such an end.” 

“ What care I about a total stranger—so 
take away llie break fast-things—I ought to 
have known Charles Franklin better; he 
possesses too much strength of mind to 
give way to despair—I wish he would please 
to find his way home again.” 

” What signifies wishing, sir ? why don't 
you set about looking for him in good ear¬ 
nest? since, though this person was not him, 
who can tell what may have befallen him ?” 

” Befallen him indeed ! why, he is gone 
home to his father’s, else he would have re¬ 
turned hither; but they will do well not to 
keep'ine much longer in suspense.” 

Dame Wood retreated with the tea- 
things, and her master felt all his anger 
against Charles revive. The more he had 
been alarmed, the more provoked he felt 
at being thus kept in suspense; though he 
resolved not to stir a step in search of 
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him, nor fo malcp,any inquiries respectinjj 
him. He r'i^ht starve, hang, or drown 
himself, he should never again feel any 
degree of alarm upon his account. Surely 
the hope of being his heir might have in¬ 
duced the young fellow to sue for pardon ; 
he would immediately -make his will, and 
convince him that he had entirely forfeited 
hfs regard—nay, he felt half inclined to 
marry, but that ho considered might be 
only increasing his vexations. 

Thus did he suffer a week to elapse, ex¬ 
pecting each day to hear from, or to see 
his nephew, and vowing every night never 
to forgive such shameful neglect, and such 
abominable ingratitude, when, on the very 
day week Mr. Maxwell had intruded, un¬ 
invited, upon his privacy, darne Wood 
ushered in sir George Franklin ; of course, 
he was come to plead his son's cause ; he 
would not listen to his extenuation of his 
error ; but before we enter upon the scene, 
it may be as well to account for the baro¬ 
net’s appearance. 

Charles’s first letter to his mother had 
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not absolutely surprised^ her, as she h?f7I 
long feared such a separatioi?i^w>uld take 
place between Franklin and her son, 
as she knew Charles was too high-spirited 
to sink quietly into the dependent upon a 
peevish old man, who fancied his money 
gave him the privHege to tyrannize over 
all within, his sphere, and who had lived 
alone till he was unable to bear the slight¬ 
est contradiction—nay, the most gentle 
opposition was sure to enrage him, as he 
thought every one ought to give way to 
his fancies. 

Charles’s lapse had afforded him such an 
opportunity of displaying his natural tem¬ 
per, that she much feared the breach would 
never be healed, except her Son made the 
most abj<ct concessions; she thought it, 
therefore, necessary to make sir George 
acquainted with what had occurred. He 
was more hurt than she felt, till he reflect¬ 
ed that this unlucky incident might induce 
his brother to make him his heir. 

Lady Fmnklin ivas not so sanguine in 
her expectations; but if it induced him to 
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divide his fortunfi among her other chil¬ 
dren, oi select another to supply 
Charles’s place, she should not so much re¬ 
pine. Charles might ytt make his way ; 
she should apply to her titled relative, lord 
Malton ; he held a post under Government, 
and would, at her rcqtiest, place her fa¬ 
vourite in the road to fortune. She how¬ 
ever advised the baronet not to men¬ 
tion the misunderstanding for the pre¬ 
sent ; the storm might blow over; at all 
events, their interference could not be 
productive of any good. But when 
Charles’s second letter came to hand, she 
agreed they ought to let Mr. Franklin 
know what had become of his protege, 
acknowledging fha-t she admired the boy’s 
spirit, still they must appear to blame his 
folly ; and as he had wisely forborne to 
seek thpir protection, or to require their 
mediation, they must declare both would 
have been withheld till they had been fa¬ 
voured with Mr. Franklin’s sentiments 
upon the- business. 

Sir George, who fancied himself an 
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adept in cunning, set ouj accordingly tcf 
visit his brother, who thus sa'ftrted'him— 

“I have done with Charles; sir George, 
so you may spare your lungs—I shall never 
forgive him—and I am not much obliged 
to you for not having sooner let me know 
where he was,’* 

“ Upon my honour, brother, you mis¬ 
take my errand; 1 am as angry with the 
young fugitive as you can pos-wbly be; he 
knew I should, therefore he did not return 
home; no, no, I have, like you, done with 
him ; let him carve his own fortune—I 
shall give him none, I can assure him ; 
here is his first letter to his mother, and 
here is his second; she is no more inclined 
to encourage him than myself; I should 
expect his brothers would follow his bad 
example.” 

Mr. Franklin made no reply to these 
gracious speeches, as he was reading our 
hero's first letter; when he had finished. 

Well, I commend you, George, for hav¬ 
ing so wisely taken your cue. Charles ad¬ 
vises you to side with me, and, as I sup- 
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pose, you think he knows my weak place, 
you arc acting in conformity to his hints.” 

Really, brother, you wilfully misinter¬ 
pret my words and actions. Charles knew 
the grapes were sour, so he makes a merit 
of not having returned home ; and he did 
right, for my doors would have been shut 
against him.” 

Sir George might have spared his elo¬ 
quence, as his brother was reading Charles’s 
last letter. 

" So, so ; he is gone to get his head 
broke—very well, young gentleman; he 
seems to have grown courageous out of 
mere desperation ; well, he plays a sure 
game, for he has not much to lose ; it was 
well worth while for me to spend a fortune 
upon his education, since he only wishes 
to be knocked on the head.” 

" Let us leave him to repent of his folly 
at leisure, my dear brother; I can only 
regret that your choice should have fallen 
upon the only one of my children who was 
likely to make you so ungrateful a return. 
George has the greatest respect for you. 
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and John would think himself the happiest 
of mortals, if you would ado o Uiim in the 
place of the runaway. I did intend him 
for the church, but as my wife’s relations 
have long promised to provide for one of 
my children, I mean to recommend him to 
their notice. Edward shall have the living 
in my gift; John has had an excellent edu¬ 
cation, and he is remarkably good-tem¬ 
pered.” - 

"Spare your praisco, sir George; I shall 
not adopt him; I shall henceforth live for 
myself, and not perplex myself with form¬ 
ing schemes for the benefit of your family'. 
Charles has disappointed me, and I am not 
inclined to make trial of John, as I de¬ 
test a sycophant. Charles could not bear 
control, and John would allow me to 
trample upon him ; so would you, George, 
if that would insure you my money ; but 
I can render it beneficial to the rising ge¬ 
neration; and I am very much of opinion 
I should not be doing so were I to bestow 
it upon you or any of your sons; and had 
you been equally prudent, you might have 
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T>een spared the huniilialion of paying your 
court to a younger brother, and one 
^vhom you know in your soul you have 
seriously injured.” 

This deserved reproach roused the latent 
spirit of the baronet, who declared “that 
he no longer wondered at his son’s having 
withdrawn himself from bis protection, 
since he could thus grossly insult him who 
came as a friend, inclined to believe liim, 
even to the prejudice of his child. As to 
his boasted money, he might have reasons 
for wishing to leave it to charitable pur¬ 
poses, since he mucli doubted its having 
been obtained in the most honourable man¬ 
ner.” 

This display of spirit produced a most 
cutting retort: suffice it to say, that the 
brothers separated in greater wrath, and 
more irreconcileable enemies than when 
their fai’her died. 

Lady Franklin was sorry she had employ¬ 
ed so captious an ambassador, but as she 
feared to make bad worse, she contented 
herseff with endeavouring to*nrovidc for 
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her children, without having recourse to 
(^r looking forward witK any expectation 
to the accumulated riches of the morose 
miser. 


CHAP. XI. 

CtiARtES, unconscious of having' again 
opened the merely seared-over breach be¬ 
tween his father and uncle, was sailing 
with a fair wind for Lisbon. During the 
voyage, colonel Davers asked Jiim “ how 
his uncle came to adopt him in preference 
to his brothers ?” - 

Charles briefly related the circumstance 
which had led to his being distinguished. 

" I think your uncle has no right to style 
you ungrateful,” remarked the golonel, 
” since he appears to have utterly forgot¬ 
ten, that but for you he would long since 
have been food for the fishes—I think he 
must recollq^t the obligation ere hetli'es.” 
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This Charles Mther doubfed^ .adding, 
“ It may be better'Jor my fathet* should 
he die without a will; then even I may 
come in for a share of his hoards.” 

So thought his friend, . while colonel 
Davers felt hiS^ attachment increase for his 
protege. •. . • , 

This gerftl^man was distantly related, by 
the female side, to the Maltdn family, and 
had, early in life,.'distinguished the present 
lady Franklin; but he was, at that period, 
a mere soldier of fortune, and she was an 
heiress, guarded by the lynx eyes of her 
uncle, the banker, who had weigrt/y reasons 
for wishing her to wed a rich man. She 
had also noticed her handsome relatis'C, 
and possibly their mutual regard might 
have been fahued info a flame, had not the 
banker sent his niece due north, when he 
learnt lieutenant Davers was going due 
south. 

I.,ady Franklin having married early, and 
haying had a large family, had had no 
time to bestow upon the romance of early 
life. Not soJhe colonel, who still looked 

VOt. I. II 
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lip to her as the standard of perfection, 
and who, having no chfldren of his own, 
resolved to adopt her son, who was very 
like his mother, and whose mind seemed to 
be the counterpart of his own. 

Soon after our hero landed in Portugal, 
he was called into actual service; and if he 
did not give proofs of great skill, he did 
of great courag;C, as be never shrank even 

“ When the hardiest in the field 
Paus’d upon the danger.” 


Colonel Davers had his eye upon him, 
and rejoiced to find him far exceed his ex¬ 
pectations. His friend Frazer was wound¬ 
ed early in the conflict, but maintaining 
it was a mere scratch, he kept his ground 
to the last, and certainly did his part to¬ 
wards beating the so long-styled Invinci- 
I'les, who first gave way before ‘British 
s’.ill and British courage. 

From this day forward Charles stood un¬ 
rivalled in the esteem of colonel Davers, 
thanks to whom, he obtained a pair of co- 
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lours, before he.liad been three months in 
Portugal; but he was still more gratefttl 
for the repeated marks of confidence his 
Veteran friend bestowed upon himj as 
they gratified his feelings, and rendered, 
him almost invincible, when opposed to 
the enemy. 

Nor was he less grateful towards his 
•friend Frazer, .with whom he continued, 
during the ensuing cigh-teen months, in 
the strictest bond of amity. They studied 
the art of war together, when at leisure to 
attend to the theory, while continual skir* 
mishes enabled them to practise what they 
gleaned from their books; when more at 
leisure, they amused themselves, with many 
other young officers, in running races. 
Charles had been, from his infancy, a fa¬ 
mous runner; and while at Cambridge, he 
had frequently walked to and from Lon¬ 
don in a very short space. He therefore 
won several running-matches with ease, 
and what was, perhaps, achieved with 
greater difficulty, he retained Hhe regard 
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of those he thus beat; and, when least ex¬ 
pected, his agility proved the means of 
saving'him .from a French prison, if not 
of preserving his life. From a wish to 
explore the country, and at. times to re- 
ponnoitre the enemy, he frequently sallied 
forth dressed spas not to excite either no¬ 
tice or observation. - This he did early 
one fine morning, and having ascended a 
hill, climbed a tolerably high tree, from 
whence he meant to take a survey of the 
nearest posts of the enemy, through the 
means of his glass, which enabled him to 
distinguish a small party of the enemy's 
cavalry, lying apparently in ambush, not 
more than a hundred yards from the free 
from whence he was looking out, and, as 
he had not expected they were so near, he 
almost at the same .instant perceived they 
had remarked him, as they mounted their 
horses; one of their scouts having also, by 
some signal, pointed him out to their no¬ 
tice. 

Aware that he had not a moment to lose, 
/Our hero dfescended with all possible speed 
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from -his elevaied situation, and took to 
his heels; as the en%my bad to ride round 
at least a couple of Kundced yards to reach 
the road he had chosen, besides liavtng 
the hill to ascend, he had therefore some 
advantage of ground; but, unfortunately, 
he was at least five milds'distant from the 
first British post; 'he therefore thought his 
only chance of escape rested in being mftt 
by some of their patrolling or routing 
parties, who might be by chance looking 
out, and thus discover his danger. Bilt 
•this was more to be hoped than expected. 
His only weapons of defence were a dag¬ 
ger and a pair of pocket-pistols, and these, 
would not be of much use to him, he con¬ 
ceived, should he be overtaken ; he was 
therefore half inclined to throw them away ; 
but being fully aware of his agility, which 
he must now exert in real earnest, lie re¬ 
solved not to part with \yhat might, when 
Feast expected, prove of service to him; 
and he prudently avoided looking behind 
him, though he plainly heard a number of 
horses following him at full speed; but 
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there were not many Frtnch horses that 
could overtake him, fie felt assured, if he 
could but keep his present pace, which he 
did' for two miles or more, during which 
time he had gained .considerably upon his 
pursuers, one excepted, who now gained 
upon him every stroke his horse took; 
and at last he hoard the rider swear in 

French, “ He must be the d-1; but have 

him he would, if he burst his horse and 
the next moment he heard a ball whUtlc by 
his ear. Being nearly spent, and aware 
that he now ran the risk of being cut down 
by his pursuer’s broadsword, he made a sud¬ 
den halt, and turning quick as thought, be¬ 
fore his enemy could even guess his inten¬ 
tion, he laid him at his feet with one of 
his pistols, caught up his sword, which 
was evidently that of an officer, and in an¬ 
other. second sprung into the saddle he 
had fallen from, and urged the panting 
horse forward at full speed; but this tn6- 
mentary delay enabled the pursuing party, 
twenty-five in number, to arrive within 
pistol-shot of the fugitive, and their balls 
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soon whistled ab'ffut his ears ; but his horse, 
though it had been previously hard pressed, 
kept the lead, owing to his judicious ijia* 
nagement, and by degrees outstripped 
them as he had done before; Charles be* 
ing much tighter than his late ridbr, and 
encouraging rather than spurring him for¬ 
ward. 

Thus they kept on for two miles or more, 
when, having reached an open plain, our 
hero made no doubt of being seen by the 
advanced guard of cavalry; he therefore 
gradually slackened his pace, which gave 
them fresh spirits and courage, and enabled 
him to draw (hem on to within half-a-oiile 
of where he knew he should be in safety, 
when they halted, prudently resolving to 
retrace their steps, which they did for 
about a mile ; but the moment they turned 
abouT, a party of English, whose horses 
were quite fresh, pursued them in their 
lurn, and, as may be foreseen, brought 
them back in triumph to the English camp. 

Colonel Davers did not fail to report 
this exploit to the brave commander-in- 
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chief,;.who rewarded (he^oung pedestrian 
with f lieutenant’s commission, then va¬ 
cant, and in colonel Davers's regiment, 
."‘as a trifling returni” he said, "for the 
many essential services he had rendered his 
^country;’' and what.was still more gratify- 
iiig to our hero, - his name and promotion 
was mentioned in the’commander's dis¬ 
patches in the most flattering terms. 


CHAP. xir. 

Sir George fully participated in lady Frank¬ 
lin’s exultation upon this honourable men¬ 
tion of her son, who wrote them by the 
same conveyance, in the most modest 
terms, ascribing his advancement chiefly 
to colonel Davers’s good offices, and doing 
every justice to his friend Frazer, as to' 
liim he was indebted for his introduction 
to the colonel,, his equipment, and partly 
for his support, till he obtained a commis- 
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sion, declaring that he was born a soldier, 
aqd should have been niiscrabfe as a mere 
gentleman, even had he inherited his un¬ 
cle’s fortune, which he now hoped would 
be much better disposed of among his 
other relatives. 

Sir George was resolved to support the 
only hero In his family, he declared ; 
therefore, henceforth he should allow 
Charles two hundred pounds a year : never 
again would he crouch to his ungenerous 
brother ; he would apply to some of the 
great men in power for John ; George 
would be amply provided for; and F/iward 
was (reading in Charles’s steps at college; 
he had befidcs, since our hero had I)ecn 
abroad, njarried his fourth daughter, the 
belle of the family, to a rich East Indian, 
who wished to connect himself with some . 
respectable family, that he might increase 
his parliamentary interest in the county ; 
and colonel Moncrief had not only invited 
another of the Miss Franklins to take up 
-her abode with him, but had promised to 
exert his interest for John. 
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Mr. Franklin had heard of the connec¬ 
tion vfith more envy t|van pleasure, and 
certainly did not rejoice in Charles’s suc¬ 
cess or promotion, as he had hoped that 
he would have sorely repented having 
taken him at his word when he forbid him 
his house; still he agreed, when congra¬ 
tulated by the few coffeehouse acquaint¬ 
ance he could boast, that the boy was a lad 
of spirit—he took after himself; but he 
was a fool, if he either hoped or expected 
to make a fortune by the trade he had 
chosen ; a soldier’s life, in time of war, 
was one of toil and danger, and in time of 
peace, of hunger and ease; he should 
leave his money for charitable purposes— 
no red-coat should squander his savings. 

This he also told the earl of Kinmare, 
whose necessities obliged him to have 
again recourse to his strong-box ^ but it 
was no longer at his command ; nay, he 
even blamed himself for having advanced 
so much, as he might have expected some¬ 
thing would thwart his schemes; the earl 
must look out for a rich wife to redeem 
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his estates, as his money would never cen¬ 
ter in his family. 

^Vith this certainty he finally dismissed 
his lordship, and devot d his whoL: unie 
to reflectwg how he could best dispose 
of his property, so as to render his name 
immortal, but had not decided wheliicr. 
he should found an'hospiial, alin ;-h()i.s'.s, 
or a charity schoql, or whether aM three, 
when he was surprised by a visit from lady* 
Franklin, who had come to town to visit her 
son-in-law, and to return her thanks to'lord 
Malton, her cousin, who had procured a 
very lucrative situation for John in Somer¬ 
set House. This she told Mr. Franklin ; and 
as .she had infinitely more sense than her 
husband, and was not, like him, conscious 
of having wronged him, she spoke much 
more to the purpose, since she candidly 
acknowledged that she rejoiced in Charles’s 
-kuccesb'; agreed that he had displayed more 
spirit than prudence in going abroad, and 
thfcught he had been very fortunate in 
Iwiying acquired the regard of colonel Da- 
v^ers'-r-Iord Malton had also promised to 
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befriend him, therefore she hoped he 
would make his way. 

" Did she suppose the war was to last fJr 
ever ?” her auditor peevishly inquired; ” he 
might find it a difiTicuit matter to support 
the appearance of a gefitleman upon half- 
pay, and many men of equal courage, and 
doubtless greater military skill, had grown 
grey as subalterns.” 

“"Very true, sir; at all events, he will 
not dare to. complain ; but I am not in¬ 
clined to meet trouble half-way; so let us 
change the subject: will you allow John 
to inquire after your health now and then ? 

I have little to say in his praise, and less 
to say against him—he seems diligent, and 
I hope he will be prudent—he possesses 
none of Charles’s spirit of enterprise.” 

“ He may be no loser by that, madam ; 
1 have no objection ,to his calling upon 
me now and then, but I have no intention 
to make him lAy heir, tell him.” 

” I had no such expectations, sir, whin 
1 made my request, nor do I think hin.^ 
likely to become your favourite; but mere- 
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ly being noticed by you may ‘keep him 
out of bad company ; and should he hope 
’tesbpnefit by the acquaintance, he must do 
so ultimately, as it will be a check upon 
bis con>iiict.” 

Mr, Franklin thought she reasoned like 
a prin’enf mother, and listened with some 
compl : "ncy lo«her account of colonel 
Moncricf Ijiu would not promise to return 
her vi;-;it a! that gentleman’s, who resideU 
in Portlancl-placc, nor still less would he 
promise to visit Claverton again; but she 
departed rather pleased, at having paved 
the v.ay for John’s introduction, though 
she ihougii! her brother-in-law seemed to 
be more morose, fretful, and (Captious, than 
ever; but s!m knew John had a hawk’s* 
eye, where liis own interest was concerned, 
but little warmth of affection, and no ele¬ 
vation of sentiment; therefore he would, 
niucti more readily than Charles, comply 
with the old man’s caprices, and might, in 
Consequence, obtain a slice, if not the 
jvhole of his fortune. 

John, who had accompanied her to town. 
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and whom she had settled in a respectable 
boarding-house, was still more sanguine 
in jiis expectations, and eagerly avaik'd" 
Ijiinseir of the permission he had receiv¬ 
ed ; but all his hopes were damped during 
his first interview, as his uncle seemed 
perfectly to understand his expectations, 
and to despise him for hi» very wish to se¬ 
cure his regard. John there/ore curtailed 
hfs visit^ and assured his mother he no 
longer wondered at Charles’s conduct, since 
his uncle’s estate would be a dear purchase 
to him who w^s required to be his in¬ 
mate. 

Lady Franklin laughed at his disappoint¬ 
ment, but gave himi some prudent advice 
respecting his conduct to the old man; and 
having written a letter of thanks to colo¬ 
nel Davers, one of encouragement to her 
son, and vi.sited all she thought worthy 
notice in London, she returned home, re¬ 
solving to suffer Mr. Franklin to increase 
his hoarjds, and to dispose of them as hisr, 
caprice directed, feeling convinced that, 
thrre could not be a more unhappy con* 
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dition than that.pf dependance upon such 
^ a man, who would sacrifice to a tnomenta- 
ry^oflence the best friend he could ever 
boasK 


CHAP. xiir. 

Charles’s letters from England, after his • 
late promotion, were exactly calculated 
to induce him to persevere in his exer¬ 
tions. His father had touched the right 
chord to bend him to his will, and his re¬ 
mittance was the more Welcome, as it en¬ 
abled him to repay his generous friend 
the money he had so kindly advanced him 
in time of need ; nor did Frazer object to 
receiving it, as he wished his favourite 
Charles to fancy himself free from obliga- 
|ion. His mother had entered into every 
family detail likely to interest him, and 
.'slated word for word her conversation 
with his uncle. Colonel Davfcrsand Frazer 
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were amused by her delineation of the 
old miser, and Charles wished he mighj 
either not make a will, or divide his hoards 
between his sisters, who were more i;i want 
of his money, and less likely to m?,Ke their 
way than his brothers. 

The mere military details of a campaign 
may, and daily do, afford proofs of British 
valour and heroism, but might not prove 
entertaining to our readers. Our hero 
soon secured, the honours which are be¬ 
stowed upon courage, as every one knew 
that he had voluhtarily sought the post of 
danger; and if a man is once allowed to- 
be brave, the world pronounce him virtu¬ 
ous and honourable, upon trust. Charles 
was certainly indefatigable in the pursuit 
of glory, and he soon obtained marks of 
confidence, and instances of trust, even 
from officers superior in rank to his pa.»ron, 
colonel Davers, which raised his conse¬ 
quence among his equals, and led to hi^ 
.being cb’lisidered as a sort of military phe¬ 
nomenon ; as such, he was mentioned ::: 
the general’s dispatches, and sir George 
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was frequently congratulated upon the 
glory his son was daily acquiring; nor 
was Mr. Franklin unreminded of his for¬ 
mer fawourite, who was fortunate enough 
to rescu^olonel Davers from captivity, if 
not death, at the most serious risk, and to 
render various important services to many 
other officers, owing to his inborn courage, 
and a presence of mind which nev|sr for-, 
sook him^ even in moments of the great* 
est peril. 

During one of their partial actions with the 
French, Frazer was severely wounded, and 
though most affectionately nursed by his 
beloved Charles, who devoted every mi¬ 
nute he could spare fro^ the service to 
him, he was ordered home, as native air 
and quiet were pronounced necessary for 
his recovery. 

The ■'friends separated with mutual re¬ 
gret, and mutual promises of-^riting fre- 
qujsntly to each other, as Frazer vvas not 
s^osed to be in any danger, merely at 
-/csbn^ unfit for service ; indeed, their re¬ 
giment bad suffered so much, that it was 
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in contemplation to serid it home to re¬ 
cruit its numbers^ Charles had no d/Jsff? 
to revisit England, as he did notTfish to 
verify his uncle’s-kind prognostics; and 
he knew, that were he to be kindly re¬ 
ceived at Claverton Hall, it would again 
rouse, the old gentleman’s ire. 

' VFjazer wrote him a long letter, soon 
‘after his arrival in London,-to inform him 
that Judith Neale’s child was dead, and 
that .Maxwell had proved himself an ho¬ 
nourable maihyn the expenditure of the 
cash entrusted to his care, as Charles had 
empowered him'to draw upon his agent 
for a farther supiply, the moment he ob¬ 
tained a commission. Frazer then entered 
into various devils respecting his own 
family, and repeated all he had been able 
to glean respecting our hero’s. Sir George 
wasreported tpBe in ill-health; John'Frank- 
lin was at^^^the university, he had heard 
from good authority, spending rnd'^e 
money than he earned, and looking 
vTard to being Mr. Franklin’s heir, whic'k 
he was silly enough to anticipate in every 
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company; therefore his boasts would most 
probably reach the old gentleman’s ears; 
at prt>senr, they might enable him to ex¬ 
tend credit, but he (Frazer) much 
doubted fheir procuring him the wealth he 
was a^lready squandering. Of colonel 
Moncrief he knew nothing, and all be 
could learn was, that, like many more, he ■ 
had'made a fortune in India, and'was an 
ostentatious follower of.the fashions, yet 
he was allowed to possess merit. 

Charles communicated this; letter to his 
patron, who was convinced John would do 
him no injury in his uncle’s esteem. "He 
must admire your spirit of independence, 
and-may reward it when least expected.” 

Charles, with truth, declared he did not 
entertain any such hopes; nay, protested 
he should feel i^rfectly satisfied if sir 
Georgfe came in for his fortune. 

Colonel Davers had not an equally high 
pinion of the baronet, but did not jchoose 
l^mention him in terms of disrespect to 
rfiis’son, whose military career received a 
very serious check soon after the receipt 
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of his friend’s letter, by his being made 
prisoner by the enemy. 

Part of the British army were enjumped 
upon the Portuguese frppliers df Spain, 
and Charles, with a spiall party eu' his men, 
w.ere stationed at an advanced post, moce 
.out of form than from any apprehensions 
rof, a surprise, as it was supposed , the 
jJPrepch, wer6 at a considerable distance 
^frb^i^ir cainp. This proved to be an er¬ 
roneous conjecture, as' Charles was roused 
before daj^y^k one morning, with the 
agreeable intelligence that the , French 
were advancing in great force; and ere he 
could devote a ijnoment to reflection, or 
even seize his swprd, they were surround¬ 
ed. His brave fubalterns, though taken, 
like himself, by surprise, made a despe¬ 
rate resistance^ ond ^en. cut their way 
through theaenemy’s -ranks; but% rein- 
,forcem.ent.bb.miDg up, Charles, and five of 
his mpr» were obliged to surrender to tpn 
^imes that number ; the rest of the 
^^caped in diflTerent directions, lavotfr.^ 
by their previous knowledge of the coun- 
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try, and the darkness of the morning; 
but the icss fortunate Cliarles, and his five 
compi.;nions, were obliged to mount ber 
hind thqr conquerors, who made the best 
of their \ ay back to the French quarters,, 
not knowing hbw soon they might be pur¬ 
sued, and obliged, in their turn, to submit 
to the British. 

Soon after sunrise, their dread lessened, 
and thev slackened their pace, eveh to a 
walk, tiicir horses were so fatigued. A 
young man, of a prepossessing appearance, 
whom our hero knew to be a captain of 
cavalrv, now addressed him in the kindest 
terras, endeavouring to console him under 
his misfortune, by the trite adage “ e’est 
la fortune cle la guerre bestowing some 
very deserved encomiums dpon the bravery 
of the British, among whom iie was con- 
vinced.Jiis-' prisoner^hone preeminent. 

Charles’s spirits were rather cheered by 
his discourse, and as French had long been 
Jtf/amiliar to him as his mother tongue, 
made a polite reply to his well-meant 
compliments. Captain Beaumanoifj »vhd 
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was a member of the Legion of Honour, 
and of superior birth to many of his com¬ 
panions, declared he should have mistaken 
him for a Frenchman, in any olh<ji^ dress, 
he spoke the language so well. 

Charles wished he had availed himself of 
the darkness to persuade him he was of 
^t^allic origin; and as Beaumanoir was a 
ipan of parts, they seemed mutually pleas¬ 
ed with each other, and continued to con¬ 
verse with great familiarity respecting the 
country thqr were traversing, the man¬ 
ners of the pt^ple, '&c. each carefully 
avoiding politics, or any reference to the 
cause they each wished to support. 

At the expiration of three hours, a fine 
old castle met their view: “ That,” said 
Beaumanoir, addressing his prisoner, ” is for 
the present to be your residence; how 
long you will remain •there, I canQOt in- 
formyou; but I will, while jou do stay, 
endeavoti^fO make every thing as comfort¬ 
able as your present circumstances 
admit. 

Charles made a polite return for these 
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promises ; adding, “ I had no idea that the 
castle D’Aranza, as I have heard it styled, 
%vas occupied by French troops.” 

" We have not long been in possession 
( f it,” was the reply, while his looks de¬ 
noted a my^f^ry he was fearful of disclos¬ 
ing before his men ; and in a short time 
they rode info the court-yard; several sol¬ 
diers and workmen were apparently r^ 
pairing the ramparts, though it seemed,to 
be built for a fortress, as it stood within a 
walled court, to which there was but one 
entrance. 

Captain Beaumanoir was accosted by a 
superior olBcer the momept he entered the 
court, to whom he gave an account of his 
expedition. When he had concluded, 
British soldiers were led intb what had once 
been the prison of the edifice, and Charles 
was conducted into a large room upon the 
ground^oor, which led into a small gar¬ 
den, where h^might stretch his 1^|^, when 
so ’inclined, said the superior bfetjcr, a 
ger'bral, hC understood, who had taken 
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upon himself to shew him his place of 
abode, 

Charles had taken a minute survey of 
the castle and its environs, as he advanced 
towards it, and had been equally obscrv- 
vanf while in the court-yard,' but he had 
made no remarks likely to facilitate his es¬ 
cape ; still, as his uncle had truly said, he 
^d a very strong mind, and was always in*’ 
dined to hope, rather than despair. The 
room allotted him was large, well furnish¬ 
ed, and airy^ and the adjoining garden was 
an additional indulgence ; but to prevent 
his scaling the walls, a sentinel wasstation- 
cd there, who was introduced through a 
small door, which led into the great or 
outer court-yardi and when he addressed 
him in French,.tfie' guard shook his head ; 
he then spoke in Spanish ; tlie man smiled, 
as much as to ^y, I am dumb. 

In about an hour his breakfast was 
brought Mhi through the door by whicli he 
had ,entered, which appeared to^be so wiijl 
secured wiihoutside, that he presumed, it 
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vras feared he might make his escape that 
way. His room Had no windows but to 
the inclosed garden^ and the walls were 
too high to afford him a view of the adja* 
cent country; he was too prudent to be¬ 
tray even aS^ for more liberty, for^fear 
it should lead to his being more closely 
confined; and he reflected that 

** In struggling with misfortunes 
Lies the true proof of virtue.” , 

He had fought bravely, and in a glorious 
cause; he therefore called reason to his 
aid, and hoped the best, as that friendly 
beam never forsook him; and while thus 
meditating, he paced his garden, and then 
extended himself upon a very comfortable 
couch. The sentinel was changed when 
■his watch was out, and he did not address 
the second, - as he even endeavoured to 
sleep c»fF his fatigue, but could not imme¬ 
diately.. forget that he was a prisoner, and 
felt inclined to exclaim— 

Whot is life t ’tis not to stalk, and draw fresh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon tf»e sun : 

VOL. I. I 
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"fis to,b«i faff. Whett liberty is gone, 

Ijife grctws insipid, and has lost its relisli.” 

His dinner was^rooght him between one 
and^wo, and he had no reason to com¬ 
plain either of the quantity or the quality ; 
but jhst before dark, to his-^^ffeat joy, cap- 
lain Beaumanoir entered with the soldier 
who btought his supper, and kindly asked 
Ws captive how he found himself, and 
whether he felt himself, all things con¬ 
sidered, tolerably comfortable ? 

Charles inured him he had every reason 
to be satisded, adding, he knew he was in¬ 
debted to his kindness for many of his 
•comforis. 

The captain did not deny the chnrge, 
adding, “ as I am now commander-in-chief 
in this Iberian-fortress, and the men have 
all struck work for the night, I can sit 
half-an-hour with you, which may relieve 
the tedium of a prison. I detest solitude 
myself, therefore I have a fellow-feeling 
for you, since one week’s solitary confine¬ 
ment would induce me to put a pistol to 
my head; but I hope you possess more 
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fortitude, and. more resourt^es withiit-youiv 
self,” 

“ I mean to display my fortilude, and if 
you can but indulge mfe with your ccyttpany 
for one half hour a-day, I shall beguile 
the rest of'*niy. time in pleasant anticipa> 
tion of the future.” 

There seemed to be a similarity of dis¬ 
position in the prisoner and his conqueror; 
which soon placed them upon the most 
familiar terms. Beaumanoir, talking of 
the Spanish ladies, vpwed “ .there was not 
a decent-looking woman in the castle; mere¬ 
ly a parcel of ancient duennas, to whom 
it was impossible to be civil, much less 
•gallant. The one who brought us hither 
has made her escape; and between our¬ 
selves, I am not sorryi as I am not always 
commander here.” 

Noy, it so happened, that our hero 
having once, when reconnoitring the coun¬ 
try, remarked this castle, l^d . inquired, 
when . he returned to quarter*, who ’and" 
what family its owner had; and a PortUt 

i2 
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•guese bfficdt’ bad- entered into various de¬ 
tails. respecting its inhabitants, which en¬ 
abled dur hero to say,. in answer to Beau- 
litanolp’s remark, “ I presume the duke had 
notice of your approach, so sent hisdargh- 
ter away, to prevent jealousy-ajA^ngst y«iu.’‘ 

As Charles laughed while spea!' 
Beaumknoir said, I would la/ .;ny w gcr 
you could direct me to donna 
appearing very anxious for a .oi-h.inat'cii 
of his suspicions. 

Charles, ^ith tru^, declared himself 
surprised at his having imbibed so mistaken 
an idea, protesting that he had never -ti 
or heard of the lady; adding, in oupport 
of his assertion, “ you must r collect T 
did not know the French, were ■ . 

sion of this abode. I have been toK. u 
was the property of a Spanish grandee, 
•who had only one daughter, and that she 
was rec^konted a great Heiress; but as it 
waa nbt th^ decided whether her father’s 
estalfb^ would fall into the hands of the 
EaigKsh or the French, I think she.could 
no longer be considered so ; be that as it 
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may, I have never seen either the duke or 
his daughter, nor do I believe they have 
any friends in the British camp." 

" f never heard they had,” was ithere- 
,>’r ; ' and as you seem to be a man of 
i n-jur—your countrymen are re¬ 
nowned for ^hat virtue—I will give you the 
ne du yay. We took possession of this 
crstlt, or { am strangely mistaken, mereljr 
to se(u:c this said heiress. General De 
BoncevaMes does not acknowledge this to 
have been his principal.motive, but I am 
convinced she was the magnet that drew us 
hither; and he declares that she must be 
CO’ "cd at no great distance frqm this 
; bode, which he has repeatedly _ 
searched, n hopes of finding her in some 
ga to! or cellar; and his wish to secure her 
person renders us stationary, since I do, 
not think the post is tenable, in the event 
. of a serious attack; but he has scouts upon 
every quarter, and you may thank donna 
Victoria for your captivity; as he persuad¬ 
ed himself she had sought the protection 
of the British.” 
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** Why, he could rtot suppose she would 
have remained at an out post with a man 
of my agebut where is the duke ? has 
be als'd escaped ?” 

" No, he was taken by surprise; and if 
he does not reveal where Jitc^daughtcr is 
concealed, he may suffer for his obstinacy, 
since De Roncevalles is not of a forgiving 
ajsposiiioh.” 

" Is the duke confined here 

" No, he was removed yesterday after¬ 
noon, and he may be in Heaven, for aught 
I know, by tWs time,” 

" Did the'- general mean to make the 
heiress his wife r” 

" A wife is-a serious incumbrance to a 
soldjer. My dear fellow, we are not so 
indulgent to our men in that respect as 
you are; you know no women follow our 
army; and a superior officer must not 
break through the established rules.” 

" Agreed but I thought her estates 
mighf have led the' general to seek her 
Kand. She seems to have been better in* 
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formed, apd to have made her escape just 
in time.” 

“ Yes, she seems to have some obsolete 
notions of virtue and honour, which have 
not of late been much, tolerated in France. 
Mjjr family wcre oX^he old regime; there¬ 
fore, some of tljose exploded ideas have 
descended to me by inheritance. Most of 
my. relations became victims of the revo¬ 
lution. A brother of my mother’s, adig- 
nified member of the church, sought re¬ 
fuge in England, and there he still resides. 
I have received a few letters from him, by 
stealth, in a manner, which have given 
me a very high opinion of your nation ; 
>n the event of a peace, I mean to visit my 
uncle, and to gratify my own curiosity.” 

Then I hope we shall one day meet in 
my native land, though I have little hope 
of beii^g exchanged till a peace.” 

“ W,ho knows ; chance may yet befriend 
you—I wish I could, consistently with ho¬ 
nour, liberate you; that not being t|lQ 
case, the. less I say upon the subject the 
better; I had not been many hours here 
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before I, was sent upon tbe expedition 
which terminated in your captivity^ and I 
know Roncevalles was more actuated by a 
hope to surprise donna Victoria, than by 
the expectation of reaping arty material 
advantage from our atj:enipt; though it 
may, as he gave out, alarm your brave ge¬ 
neral, and induce him to suppose us ad¬ 
vancing j the fact is, that, independent of 
his wish to secure the donna, as xve have 
taken possession of the castle, xve were 
obliged to make a little shew of having 
some other object in view.” 

This was said half jest, half earnest, and 
was a proof of the levity of his dispo¬ 
sition. 

“ Do you suppose you shall make any 
long stay here ?*% 

” That, in some measure, depends upon 
Roncevalles’s success ; this I know, that 
were the British to advance, 1 should fail 
back, and as you would keep me company 
in my retreat, I am not afraid of your letting 
^our commander know my idtjentions. Wc 
are certainly jiutting the ramparts in re- 
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j)air, .but ve shall never rendeP the place 
impregnable.” 

“Surely I v»as told the duke D’Aranza 
was a wellwisher to the French cause ?” 

“ Mere stage-trick; twe are not. the .dupe 
of such pretend^d^riends; he was a deep 
politician* and'endeavoured to keep in 
wiih both parties; but that never answers . 
in the long run, since both grow suspici-. 
ous, as both prefer an avowed to a con-* 
cealed enenriiy. Had your party advanced 
first, I dare say the duke would have de¬ 
clared himself a patriot, and yoii might 
have trusted to his sincerity." 

“ We have been often deceived, I make 
yno doubt; yet it seems so natural for a 
Spaniard to be a patriot, that I should rea¬ 
dily have believed such an assertion. But 
I have heard that the duke was very, infirm, 
and that be seldom or ever left home; 
therefore if be did not prove himself an 
active friend, he must have been anoinof* 

fensive enemy." ^ 

“He was rich, and of high rank; need I 
say more ? He was long in the ministry, I 
i3 
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understand, but about eight years, ago Ke 
had a paralytic stroke, which deprived Itim 
of*thc use of his limbs, and, for a time, of 
his faculties; they returned by degrees; 
but.’having just before lost his wife, who 
was an Englishwoman, I have heard he se¬ 
cluded himself in his cQ-castle, as soon as 
he was sufficiently recovered to leave Ma¬ 
drid ; and here he might have died in peace, 
had he not been known to be very rich, 
aod to have a very handsome daughter, in 
her nineteenth year, whom, report sa)s, is 
highly accomplished, and most probably 
but for the fropbles, she would ere this ha\e 
been married to some bi other grandee. 
Honccsalles bad leaint the family historyi 
from very good authority, and ha\ingf4 
wish to see donna Victoria, he paid the old 
gentleman a visit, under pretence of taking 
him and his castle under his protecti^on, and 
thus he obtained sight of the heiress, as the 
duke d^tfcd not refuse his request to see her. 
.Ho declares he loved her from the first 

f io'ment, and'as he was never able to sec 
er again, his passion must have been of 
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sudden growth; since, though he continu¬ 
ally repeated his visits,, she was either un¬ 
well, or at her devotions, or nOt at home; 
so it was finally resolved to declare the old 
man to be a suspicious character, thit the, 
general might merit of prdteotr 

ing his daughter. "'The duke being in con¬ 
sequence proclaimed a patriot, we paid hi^ 
an early visit yesterday morning, placed 
seals upon all his treasures, seized hi.s pa¬ 
pers, and finally carried him off to our he]fid- 
quarters, where of course he will be found, 
guilty. TM young lady has hitherto eluded 
our vigilance—the duke "refuses to tell 
where she is; she has left the castle, he does 
Bcknowledge; but this Roncevalles almost 
dVuibts, as she was known to be at home 
the da^ before. ■. Should: she really have 
sought concealment in the old building, 
she wiH be starved out; had. the duke given 
up her retreat, I do ..not think he would 
have been removed ; but how every t^ng 
will be seized, and ere long the place will 
perhaps be blown up, to prevent the Eng¬ 
lish from tnakfing it a raililary station or a 
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depdt for stores; such are the blessed fruits 
of war, so God grant us a speedy and a per¬ 
manent peace !*’ 

" Amen f” rejoined our hero ; " though 
as I sin a soldier of fortune, I had hoped to 
have^ fought my way J«*-greferment; but 
now-*-” 

“ Well, now you are out of danger, and 
you fought-bravely.” 

But as it grew late, the captain retired, 
promising to pay his prisoner frequent vi¬ 
sits, as he fel^ much interested in his fate, 
and very anxious to preserve him from en- 
nui. 


CHAP. XIV. 

CsAittts had no reason to complain of his 
bed, and fatigue closed his eyes soon after 
the watch had been relieved at midnight, 
nor did he wake till the sun 'shone full up- 
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on his window. Thanks to the captain, he 
had been allowed to keep his watch, which 
he now consulted; and found it was not yet 
seven, and though he felt no inclination to 
•sleep any more, he was in no haste to rise, 
as he foresaw\ii, -iTffi-evwould hang very 
heavy upon his hands ; yet, considering 
his situation, he wa^ very well oiF; but he 
did not suppose he should long remain sq 
near the British camp ; and since his only 
hope of emancipation arose from the-pro¬ 
bability of his coiintrynien attacking the cas¬ 
tle, in return fortheFrench having surprised 
him and his party, as he did not foresee any 
likelihood of his making his escape, except 
be could do so during his removal, by taking 
tV his heels; but this was a matter which 
required serious consideration, and must at 
last depend wholly upon circumstances. 

Wl/en the sentinel was rclieit^d at noon, 
Beaumanoir paid him anoflier,visit, which 
quite cheered his spirits, After the nsual 
salutations, the captain said—•“! have been 
offering a frightful bid duenna , a very 
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tempting bribe to discover the retreat of 
donna VictoHa—neither more nor less than 
a kiss I "but she was proof against all 
my blandishme'nts, and either is, or affects 
to Ve, as ignorant as myself.” 

' Charles laughed idea of kissing the 
old duenna, while Beaumanoir resumed— 
^'^This room is very warm ; suppose we ad¬ 
journ to the veranda in the court; these 
Spanish houses are ail built in the Moorish 
style-, and therefore suited to the climate.” 

Charles made no objection to the propo¬ 
sal, as this veranda formedoi sort of pavil- 
lion, and was fitted up with a bench, calcu¬ 
lated to hold half a dozen people. 

IIa\ing taken their seats, they agreed 
they were much more comfortably c.f 
than in the room ; presumed the duke or 
his daughter bad fitted it up, to indulge in 
their afiernoon’ssiesta. Charles next ’dished 
he had u book to beguile time ; his friend 
-feared' he should not be able to procure 
Him one, as th^ library ddors were locked 
‘aftd sealed, and the two or three old fe- 
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inates who, still haunted the abode, (for 
they looked like many ghosts) had pro¬ 
bably only a mass-book to offer him. 

“Even that might improve him in the 
Spanish tongue,”/CharIes observed'; " and 
as he,seemed liifely to visit the inferior, it 
might be to his ad.'antag^,” 

The mannei-s of Spain w^e next discus,* 
sed—the women then came under theip' 
consideration. Beaiimanoir wished to per¬ 
suade our hero that he had not found them 
prudes ; declaring that he should delight 
in discovering the retreat of donna Victo¬ 
ria, and if she proved kind, he would allow, 
her to bend her course whither she chose, 
^though it might prove his ruin, should his 
^neral ever le.arn he had been so indtil- 
^Nt, since be was moving heaVen and 
earth to find the poor soul, and required 
him t^ send him continual messengers, if 
onryjp tell him she did not appear to be 
in the castle. 

Cbarlcs thought she must have left it; 
she might have arr,angfcd plans long 
fore, and was'probably ipany miles distant 
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ere this; as she had money, she might pay 
for secrecy. He next ^inquired after his 
men, and ^vas happy to hear they had only, 
like himself, to complain of the want of li¬ 
berty, . 

Beaumanoir wisbed thel'e might be a 
speedy exchan^ of prisoners, then he, 
Charles, would return to England; giving 
-him his uncle’s address, and requesting he 
wouJ<^ pay the old gentleman an early vi¬ 
sit. . 

"l onfy wish I may have it in my-power 
to tell him how much I am .indebted to his 
nephew, and I will endeavour to'repay 
present favours by future attention to this 
worthy uncle.’’ 

They shook hands, unperceived by tjpe 
sentinel, upon this assurance; and as Beau¬ 
manoir was fearful hjs general might dis¬ 
approve, of bis paying his prisoner such 
long and frequent visits, he took his leave, 
prninHing to seek a book for him. 

Charley whose thoughts, owing, to the 
/lurn the conversation had taken, had re¬ 
verted to England^ stretched himself out 
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upon the bench, and fell into a sort ofre- 
verie> while watching the sentinel, who 
kept pacing backwards and forwards, from 
his room door to the one by which he had 
entered, when h^vas rather startled by a 
sort of noise resembling the movement of 
some animal, whTch seeiVtfd to proceed 
from beneath where he^ recliiied. He lis¬ 
tened till he felt'convinced that it-was a' 
rat . ranging beneath the pavement, as thir 
shady retreat was paved with small square 
tiles, and the noise evidently proceeded 
from beneath the floor. As it continued 
at short intervals, he looked under the 
[railed seat as he lay, resolving to frighten 
V away, when, to his infinite surprise, he 
pc*^ceived one of the tiles gently removed, 
and^lhe next instant a beautiful white hand 
appeared through the opening, holding a 
small jfiiece of paper, which he silently 
seized, -and as his sentinel could not see 
what he didj owing to his recumbent pos¬ 
ture, he opened the mysterious billet. 
Something like the truth had almost imme¬ 
diately flashed across his mind, and his sus- 
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picioNs were confirmed by the contents of 

his letter; it was written >» English, and 

with a pencil, and run as follows:— 

" A man of honour may always be 

trusted^and such I cotft^der every British 

Officer. - What I have ju^ overheard has 

shocked and alaJdned m^bevond measure ; 
/ 

my life is therefore in your hands, as I 
‘could -not survive mv disgrace. You are 
a Bi-iton, and a prisoner like myself ; per¬ 
haps I caiVj^iberate you, and you may in 
turn Iibei%^ me. Do not be surprised 
should you hear a little noise in your room 
at midnight, when the guard is being re¬ 
lieved ; you must previously close yoiiri 
shuttersr but not in any way likely to 
cite suspicion. If you are inclined to^- 
vour my wislies, take three turns up''and 
down the walk facing you, or, on the con¬ 
trary, remain where you are; sincd it will 
require some courage, and it may be at¬ 
tended with some danger, to enter into my 
views: if, therefose, you shrink from the 
undertaking, merely remain quiet; and if 
you do noi wish to have my death to an- 
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swer foi*, keep my sccrefi and destrov this 
paper'.” 

Charles read this unexpected letter twice 
over; the paper had evidently been torn 
out of a book. A^ain he looked at the. 
place from whencJ it came; the tiles were 
all in their places, and appeared quite se¬ 
cure. Starting up, he did not|allow hiiur 
self a moment for reflection, so eager-was 
he to set the fair recluse’s mind at ease> as 
he guessed w'hat her feclingsmust be while 
she continued in suspense. He took the 
three prescribed turns, and then resumed 
his seat. The paper lie had thrust into his 
*^Msom, as to him it was more valuable than 
any’relic Spain, or even Rome could have 
procV^ccd. Ilis spirits revived* and he felt 
that, like theknightsofold,hecouldperform 
impossibilities in such a cause. Again he 
paced his little garden, and addressed his 
sentinel-in bis own language ; he made no 
reply.—“ Well,” he rejoined, in a gay 
tone, ” I ihoifght all Frenchmen were fond 
of talking, but I am doomed to re^do 
rmong the deaf and dumb, and am dc- 
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prived'of books, and every other means of 
amusement. A FreticKihan would die of 
ennui, and some of my countrymen would 
shoot, hang, or drown thems^ves. 1 can 
do neither,'havihg nether pistols, water, 
nor a halter ; so I will endeavour to sing 
myself to sleep.” He saw, the soldier was 
amused, and that was all he hoped to 
achieve ; when, having extended himself 
upon his couch, he sang, wishing to evince 
his detestation of Roncevalles, two verses in 
Constance de Beverley’s celebrated song, 
which must be understood by the fair cap¬ 
tive, and interpreted as he could.wish. 

“Where shall the tmitor rest, 

. He the deceiver. 

Who could win fair maiden’s breast, 

Kuin and leave her ? - 

' In the lost battle,' 

Borne down, by the flying. 

Where mingles war*s rattle 
With' groans of the dying, 

chorus: 

Elea loro, &c. there'sboU he be l^ng. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O'er the Uilsc-hearted; 
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Ills warm btood tli$ wolf slioll lap, 

Ere life be parted; 

Sfaame and dishonour sit 
By his grave‘ever; 

Blessing sliall liallow it— 

Never, oh never. 

tHoavs. 

Never, oh never. 

The guard paused, and seemed delighted, 
and having, he hoped, quieted the Cap¬ 
tive's fear, Charles returned to his rooro* 
where his dinner was brought him, with a 
bottle of excellent wine, which certainly 
■contributed to keep up his spirits, and to 
induce'him to set danger at defiance; he 
aN^ent the afternoon under the veranda, and 
tbsk several turns upon the walk; but he 
neither saw nor heard any thing more from 
his fertpw-prisoner; nor did captain Beau- 
tnanoir pay him an evening visit, which 
did not grieve him, as he could not have 
conversed with ease upon mere indifferent 
subjects. At dusk he closed his shutters* 
and waited with no small degree of impa¬ 
tience for midnight, wondering how this 
certainly novel adventure could terminate. 
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andL l«d some thoughts of fastening his 
door; but this might excite suspicion, and 
H had not been mentioned in the letter he 
r^eived. With truth he could have said— 

“ With what a luadfu aui .'etardiiig wp'mht 

Pues ospcctation luud the \u»g.ur time,” 

from olevep to twelve! 

At last be heard the small door unlocked 
aaiU'tinbarrcd to admit the sentinel, and 
while they were pacing back^tardsand for¬ 
wards upon the pavement, relieving the 
guard, he heard a sort of creaking noise, 
which appeared to proceed from title chim¬ 
ney. During the afternoon he‘had strictlj'p- 
examined every corner of his room, and 
had convinced himself that there were no 
sliding pannels, nor any secret doois con¬ 
cealed behind the tapestry hangings; he 
therefore presumed some part of'the floor 
opened by some private spring, which he 
was uilnble to discover. He nOw advanced 
towards the chimney; there was barely a 
sufficient glimmering of light to- enable 
him to discern if any thing moved, and 
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«pon a near approach he perceived a hand 
stretched forth, which he instantly seized, 
and felt himself gently pulled forward at 
the moment the guards were retiring, 
while a female voice W^hisperecl^'^ Take' 
care; you can only pass the aperture by 
stepping down backwards,' when you will 
find some stairs, which you must descend.'* 

Charles in a few seconds crept thfOtlfh 
the opening, which was barely large enough 
to admit of his so doing; he then descended 
nine steps or stairs, his companion guiding 
his foot each time, when, having reached 
the bottom, he perceived, upon looking to 
fhe left, a glimmering light, at no great 
distance. 

" Wait here a moment, sir,”, said his 
trem^ing guide, "while I close the open- 
ing through which you left your room.” 

Charres stood perfectly still, and all 
around seemed equally quiet, except now 
and then, when the sentinel approached the 
building, a distant footstep was heard, hpt 
which died away as he retreated, and donnlt 
Victoria, seized that moment to close »hc 
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aperttfre> which she did with the least pos* 
slble noise ; she then returned to our ex¬ 
pecting hero, saying in a tremulous voice 
—" Now. I believe wc are safe; pray fol¬ 
low me.'** 

Charles required no pressing, and having 

entered a small room. She closed the door, 

• ' ‘ 

and then rp,moved a shade'from before a 
laih'pj whichr afforded him a full view of 
her agitated countenance. 

Charles approached her with modest dif¬ 
fidence, and taking her trembling hand, he 
solemnly' ssvore to protect her at every 
risk, requesting she would consider him as a 
brother, who was eager'and ready to assis|: 
her in anyway she wished. "Treat me 
with confidence,” he continued, "and trust 
to my honour, which is as unsullied as 
your own, and as.dear to me. ^^re you 
not donna Victoria d’.^ranza, for whom 
such strict search has been, and is still 
making ?*’ 

She burst into tears, and at last acknow¬ 
ledged he wasriglrt jh his conjectures, add¬ 
ing—"Can you, tell me whither my father 
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lias been removed? fori heard you men¬ 
tion his name ta the French officer, this 
morning, in accents of pity.” 

“ I certainly did, and do grieve at his 
having fallen into the hands of Ronceval- 
les; all I know is, that he is at the head¬ 
quarters of the Fronch in this neighbour¬ 
hood. The officer with whom you heard 
me conversing this morning is’ l^t iu cu(n=~ 
mand of the troops stationed here; he is 
a Captain of cavalry, and seems a well-mean¬ 
ing, rash, and rather imprudent young 
man ; to me he has been very indulgent; 
you heard what he said respecting yourself, 
therofore I shall make no comments upon 
iiis speeches. He told me the duke’s crime 
was the having a beautiful daughter, with 
whom general Roncevalles had fallen in 
IbveNa^d as his grace did not seem in¬ 
clined HO favour his passion, he declared 
him a patriot, seized his castle by force, 
and removed him and his papers to the 
head-quarters, and he now hopes to seize 
and secure your persbm” 
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“I know he docs, sir; but had my father 
been poor, I dare say we might have re¬ 
mained in peace; though I agree general 
Ronccvalles spoke pretty plainly during 
his repeated visits to the duke, who will, I 
am sure, sufTer martyrdom, rather than 
disclose my retreat; yfet I have placed my¬ 
self at the m.ercy of a total stranger.” 

“ But #iat stranger, lady, is a British sol¬ 
dier, a man of honour, and one who 
would treat even his foes with kindness, 
and rather suffer, than commit a wrong.” 

“Excuseme, sir; I hardly know either 
what I said, or what I meant. 1 am convinced 
that I shall never repent having sought your 
protection: indeed# I have a sort of pre¬ 
scriptive claim to it, as my mother was an 
Englishwoman.” 

“That accounts for your speaking our 
language so well, madam.” 

“ She was my instructor, sir; had she 
lived, I should probably ere this have been 
in England: but pray tstke a seat; we have 
iv.och to discuss; and if wc speak low, vfe 
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cannot be overheard, even at this still 
hour.” 

Charles took a chair, and again regarded, 
his companion; he had heard so much in 
praise of her beauty, that he felt rather 
disappointed, though he reflected that he 
saw her to a great disadvantage; she was a 
very fine figure of a woman, was neatly 
dressed in the Spanish costume, an'd had ap 
air of dignity which did not detract from 
her graces. 

The room, or rather dungeon, they were 
in, was not more than twelve feet square, 
and this space was considerably diminished 
by the chests upon chests with which it 
was surrounded ; there was also a sort of 
couch, or truckle bed, and a few necessary 
arfldes of furniture. 

“you perceive, sir, that my habitation 
cannot boast of many comforts, and I can 
suppose my billet, which I this morning, 
at every risk, offered to your notice, ra-. 
(her surprised you ; but 1 cannot live^mre; 

X. g 
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much loiiger, and Heaven only knows 
%vhen these odious French will evacuate 
the castle. But it may be proper to ac¬ 
count to you for my being thus secluded, 
though the fact speaks for itself. The 
building, as you may have observed, is of 
a viejry ancient date, and probably when it 
was erected, the Moors were as formidable 
^enemies to the loyal Spaniards, as the 
•French now are. This was always used as 
a strong room, and considered, as it has 
proved to be, a very safe retreat. My fa¬ 
ther alone knew of the secret entrance 
to it, which was revealed to him by my 
grandfather, and he put me into his confi- 
<lence when he began to fear I jnight be 
compelled to have recourse to this retreat ,* 
and he also shewed me a secret outle;, by 
which I'think I can leave the castle, j could 
I deem it safe or prudent to venture upon 
such a step, as there is an arched passage 
nearly parallel with.this room, which runs 
iin^er ground for a quarter of a mile, or 
and which leads to an entrance 1 
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tflink known only to myself and my father; 
still there may be danger in venturing out 
this way: but I have recently examined 
the passage, which is too low to admit of 
your walking upright, and I think you 
might depart undiscovered.” 

“.Then do not let us lose a moment, ray 
amiable young friend,” said 6h4,rles; “ the 
hour—every thing seems propitious.” 

“ Agreed, sir; but ought I, for my fa* 
ther’s sake, to abandon the money, plate, 
and jewels, which those chests contain, and 
which have been concealed here ever since 
the French entered Spain ? and were we to 
leave them behind, it will be next to im¬ 
possible to return in search of them. 
.However, better the whole were to be bu. 
tied nere for ever, than for any part to fall 
into the hands of the wretches who have 
removed my father.” 

Hharles was quite of her opinion, and 
he was so anxiously devising plans to se¬ 
cure both herself and her treasures, tIM^|^hp 
did not attend to a detailed accounti5^fie 
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gave hirty of her separation from her fa¬ 
ther ; till perceiving he was entirely lost 
in thd.ughfj she paused/convinced that he 
did not hear what she was saying. Her si¬ 
lence recalled his wandering ideas^ and he 
candidly ackntmledged that he had been 
fully engaged in laying plans for the.fu¬ 
ture, and thu^continued—“In a very few 
hours it will be discovered that I am missing; 
of course every crevice in the room above 
will be^minutely inspected; fortunately 
1 did not fasten my room door, therefore 
it may be suspected that I have eluded the 
vigilance of the sentinel, and scaled the 
walls.” 

“ That is the most probable conjecture 
that can be formed, as 1 think they will ne* 
ver discover the aperture by which' you 
made your retreat. If you ever remarked 
the hearth within the chimney, there ap¬ 
pears to be some half-burnt brands and 
ashes, lying close to the iron back, which 
J|;^ainted, to favour the deception, and 
jUmrc loose ashes and similar brands were 
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always left, and now remain upon the 
hearth. Npw this iron back is placed in a 
frame, and there is a row of brick-work 
behind it, therefore a fire may .be kindled 
in the room with the greatest hafety. But 
this said back can, by means of a secret 
spring, be opened on either side, by those 
who know where to seek it, and when shut, 
it may bid "defiance to the sfrictest scru-‘ 
tiny.” 

“ I dare say it may,” rejoined Charles, 
**as it evaded all my researches; but my 
footsteps will be discerned among the 
ashes, that must lead to suspicions.” 

" I have guarded against that; for when 
I opened the pannel, I took care to have a 
coarse cloth which lies there, which I 
spttad over the hearth before you stepped 
up^ it; and when I returned to close the 
opening, I contrived to draw it in such a 
manner, that it must have effaced the marks 
your feet may have left j and even were^ 
any to be discerned, I am convinced they 
will sooner suspect you ascended 
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ney, thsn iKat you made your exit through 
the back stock.” 

YdU seem to have guarded against 
every Ihing, my kind'friend; but pray how 
have you contrived to exist, deprived aS 
you have, been of air ? and what have you 
done for provisions 

" I had l^d in a sufficient stock of the 
'^tter, at various times, to last me some 
time, since even wine and biscuits will sup¬ 
port nature; and with respect to air, you 
know that one of the tiles under the pa- 
villion is moveable; it was of'course made 
so when this recess was planned, and surely 
I have reason to bless Providence for the 
precaution, since it enabled me to interest 
you in my behalf.” 

” That you have done most complexly; 
but now let us settle the iftode of our es¬ 
cape; whither does the arched passage 
lead ?” 

" I need not tell you that the castle stands 
upouohill, having so lately ascended it; but 
'^^^.ay not know that there is a river 
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which runs at the back of the demesne. 
But pray which road did you come when 
you were brought hither ?” 

Charles entered into every necessary ex¬ 
planation, detailing how he had been sur¬ 
prised, and all he had learnt respecting her 
father and the present inmates of the cas¬ 
tle. 

“Poor Beatrice; I dare say she-is very 
anxious about me ; and lam much obliged 
by your minute recapitulation, in which I 
felt greatly interested ; so to return to our 
escape, which is a subject still nearer our 
hearts. The river I mentioned, and which 
you have not seen, runs without the wall 
at the bottom of the gardens or pleasure- 
grounds, behind the castle, and upon the 
banks is a Moorish pavillion, not very un¬ 
like tn^ one above our heads, where ^ou 
so opportunely sought a retreat from the 
sun; at no great distance is a door leading 
into the gardens, which is, of course, se¬ 
cured withiuside, but through that my &- 
K 3 
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Iher or myself used to let ourselves out, 
when we wished to enjoy the diversion of 
fishingj as there is a sort of wooden bal¬ 
cony, or rather long plank, aflixed to the 
front of the little building, guarded by a 
slight rail, which was very convenient for 
that purpose, but wTiich may also, by 
touching a spring, that moves a lever, be 
transformed, into a temporary bridge over 
the stream, which is very narrow in this 
particular place, and the arched passage 
leads to> a staircase, which terminates in a 
trap-door, very artfully concealed under 
the moveable bench of this said retreat; 
the bridge, when sent back with a proper 
degree of strength, falls into its place 
again, and becomes stationary as before, 
therefore no one unacquainted '^h the 
mechanism by which it moves ^uld be 
aware bf its utility. There is a very good 
footpath on the other side, which must 
lake you a shorter cut to where the British 
,rmy is encamped, though it leaves the vil- 
sge where you were surprised to the left; 
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but now you perceive that the means of 
escape are in our power.” 

Charles was all attention to these details; 
be knew he was not more than eighteen 
miles from head-quarters, and he was all 
anxiety to be upon the ro^d; still he 
could not resolvs to leave donna Victoria, 
whom he had sworn to protect; and were 
he to make her the partner of .his flight, 
the attempt would, as she observed, be very 
hazardous, since the enemy might have a 
patrole on the other side of the river, 
which alone he might be able to' elude, 
but with her it would be impossible. But 
suddenly recalling his wandering thoughts, 
he asked donna Victoria " if she were at 
all aware how the French soldiers then in, 
the castle were disposed of?” 

'$he could not exactly tell, but she should 
suppose in the offices which ran on on a 
side of the court by which he had en¬ 
tered, as the only time she had seen gene, 
lal Roncevalles, he had observed 'that thi 
castle would, if required, afford c.cco'**' 
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tnodations for a hundred and fifty of their 
cavalry, and twice as many infantry, which 
\vould be sufficient to defend it, upon a 
case of emergency,” 

“Do these domestic offices communi¬ 
cate with, the interior of the castle?” 
asked Charles. 

, “ No, they are totally detached, as the 
..lower buildings are stables and coach¬ 
houses, the upper rooms arp dormitories 
for the inferior servants, to which they as¬ 
cend by wooden staircases, on the outside 
of the buildings; there are also many other 
out-houses, which may have been turned 
into barracks.” 

“Which is the nearest way to them from 
my late prison ?” 

“ Through the small door by which your 
sentinels were introduced; but as it tp^ot 
much farther about to go through the house, 
the inner door in the room you have just 
vacated leads into a passage, one extremity 

Virhlch opens into the outer court. May 
l inqitire why you are thus curious ?’? 
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" I merely wish to learn how our ene¬ 
mies are disposed of during the night, as I 
have formed a plan, which, should it succeed, 
might terminate in their discomfiture.” 

Heaven send it may ! I only wish I 
could afford you any eflectual assistance.” 

“Then were I to depart alone, could yott 
fancy yourself perfectly secure til! to-mor¬ 
row night at this hour? if so, lead me Im¬ 
mediately to the friendly aperture, and if 
you can enable me to cross the river by 
means of the bridge, it will facilitate my 
evasion, else I can easily swim across; but 
if ail remains in statu quo at the castle, 
and you will have the bridge ready, I think 
I may venture to promise to return by mid¬ 
night, with a sufficient number of men to 
secure your retreat, enable you to-carry off 
your property, and to make your enemies 
prisoners to the British.” 

Donna Victoria turned pafe at the bare 
idea of being again left alone, as she could 
not help fearing this fine young soidiet* 
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might not, eten were he so inclined, be 
able to return as he promised. • 

Charles, who guessed what was passing 
in her mind, resumed—" If I thought you 
were able to undertake a walk of at least 
eighteen miles, I would request you to ac¬ 
company me; but should we fall in even 
with a small number of the enemy, un- 
arm'ed as I am, I should be unable to pro¬ 
tect you, and you must besides leave all 
your property behind. I might, I agree, 
be able to return in search of it, should we 
reach the British quarters in safety,;, but I 
might not prove successful, since, were we 
to sufier the bridge to remain across the 
river, we should discover the mode of our 
retreat; and though I might swim back 
again——” 

"Say no more, my kind friend; I blush 
at having displayed such puerile fears. 1 
will patiently await your promised return, 
since I feel convinced that you will not 
leave me to my fate.” 
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"You may depend upon my honour and 
iny punctuality; do not think me impa¬ 
tient, but time wears, and the sooner I go, 
the better I shall be able to arrange mat¬ 
ters for my return, yet, believe me, I 
grieve to leave you behind." 

His looks accorded so strictly with his 
words, that she was convinced of his since¬ 
rity ; and as a proof of her entire confi¬ 
dence, instantly took down her lamp, hav¬ 
ing previously lit another, in the event of 
its going out, and led the way to the arched 
or-vaulted passage, already mentioned, to 
which they descended a few steps, and then 
slowly and cautiously, in a bending pos¬ 
ture, pursued their way, till they reached 
the stairs leading to the trap-door, through' 
which they were to pass. Charles, by her 
directions, moved the spring, having pre¬ 
viously ascertained that all was quiet with¬ 
out: the trap being opened, she next 
pointed out two springs which held the 
seat, by which it was concealed in its place, 
which could only be removed by means of 
this mechanism j it was now looser"*^, and 
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our prisoners emerged from the vaulted 
cavern. 

“ What a heavenly night!” she ex¬ 
claimed ; “ and how refreshing is this pure 
air!”. . 

" The weather seems indeed to favour 
our enterprise; but shall you be able to 
make all secure again when you return, 
and to re open the trap, and remove the 
seat unassisted, to re-admit me when I re* 
turn ?” 

“The mechanism is so simple, and so 
well-contrived, that it merely requires dex¬ 
terity ; strength is unnecessary; when I 
have secured the trap, this pully will again 
fasten the seat; and depend upon my being 
upon the watch for you to-night from 
eleven till you come: so now let me 
loosen the bridge.” This was as easify done 
as the seat had been removed, and with 
very little effort, the plank or balcony 
fiwung across the river, and formed an ex¬ 
cellent bridge, which the railing on one 
side rendered very secure. 

**Now fare-you-well, my friend,” criedl 
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tbe apparently undaunted Victoria; '* and 
depend upon my being in readiness to re¬ 
ceive you at eleven to-night; this pavil- 
lion must be your guide, and let your 
watchword be, honour and patriotism,” 
Charles seized her hand, and swore to 
deliver her, or to perish in the attempt; 
and she' having very clearly pointed oUt 
his road, he flew rather than ran across the 
bridge, which he instantly forced back into 
its place, saw his fair friend secure it, and 
return to her prison, while he, with silent 
and cautious speed, proceeded on his jour¬ 
ney. 
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I says,!. As I, a Novel, by Thinks I to Mjself, 2 vols . 0 10 (> 
The Monastery of St. Columb. or the Atonement, by 
Mrs. Ruche, Author of the Children of the Abbey, 

Discarded Son, .\o. Ac. .5 vols. 176 

Storiits of the Four Nations, by the Author of Margiana, 

Sir W lilram Doricn, oic. b vols. 1 7 6 

Romance of the Pyrenees, 4 vols. 1 It) 

The Young Northern Traveller, or a Tour through Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Russia, &c. by the Author of the 

Clcrgytnatr's Widow, &c..... 0 3 6 
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MODERN PUBLICATIONS. 

£ <!. 

Spirit of tbe Mountain of Granada, 3 vols.. . 0 13 0 

Glcncairon, a Scottish Tale, 3 vols. 0 1 > o 

Tito Mountain Chief, a Romance, 4 vols. 1 0 0 

VltC'Kdsratd, or the Cambrians, by EmmadeLUle,.tvoU 0 l.r O 

Almeria D’Aveiro, by Mrs. Mackenzie, 3 vols. 0 Io 

Ipyrenean Banditti, a Romance, by Mrs. Sleath, 3 vols. 0 l,i u 
Black Banner, or the Siege of Clagenfurth, a Ro¬ 
mantic Tale, by the Author of Mystery upon Mystery, 

Baron de Falkenheim, &c. 4 vols. 1 1 o 

Tlie Metropolis, by Cervantes Hogg, Psq. 3 vols___ 0 10 >i 

The Decision, a Companion to t’'‘e Refusal, 3 vols .... 0 l > o 

The Mysterious Hand, or Subterranean Horrors, 3 vols 0 1,0 

The Wife, by Mrs. Edgeworrh, .3 vols... o i, o 

All SortiofLovers, or Indiscretion, Truth, and Perfidy, 

^>7 Herrry Summerset, Author of the Mad Man of 

the Mountains, &c 3 vols. 0 1.'> U 

Married Life, or Faults on ail Sides, by Miss Howard, 

5 vols. 1 5 0 

The Little Chimer, by Ducray Dumenil, 4 vols. 1 v o 

Bath and London, or Scenes in each, 4 vols. 1 l 0 

TTie Schoolmistress, by Mrs. Hunter, of Norwich, Au¬ 
thor of Letitia, Lady Maclairn, Kc. H vols. 0 8 0 

Novice of St. Ursula, 4 vols. 1 1 0 

Eva of Cambria, by Emma de Lisle, .3 vols. 0 l.> 0 

Strataeems Defeated, by Gabrielli, 3 vols. 1 4 0 

Soldier of PennaSor, .5 vols. 1 10 « 

The Miseries of an Heiress, by A. F. Holstein, 4 vols i ’> 

The Reformist III 2 vols. o lo o 

The Daughter ofSl. Omar, by Catherine G. Ward,vols o ill 0 
The Irishmen, a Military Political Novel, by a Name 

Officer, 2 vols. 0 9 0 

Infatuation, by Mrs. Turner, 2 vols. U 10 0 

Amatory Tales of Spain, France, Switzerland, and the 

MetS^ranean, by Honoris Scott, 4 vols. 1 0 o 

IM Montranzo, or the Novice of Corpus Domini, by 

Louisa Sidney Sunhope, 4 vols.. 1 10 

Heir of Drumcondta, or Family Pride, by Mary Julia 

Toung^S vols... 0 13 O 
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